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With the Birthday of the Father of Our Country,Come Thoughts of Colonial Days A 


































































































Yellowstone Falls in the 
Grand Canyon of the 
Yellowstone. Switzer- 


land out-done! 


Awaken to the Splendor 
of the Western Sun! 


Overnight from Chicago on swift Milwaukee 
transcontinental trains, you awaken to gaze on 
golden-green prairies and the approaching foot- 
hills of the Rockies—a land of cowboys, Indians, 
and ‘‘western”’ life. Two days out, you reach 
Gallatin Gateway to Yellowstone—the “‘greatest 
gateway to the greatest National Park.” 
Then Yellowstone claims you, and you become 
a scenery fanatic! 


Low cost tours via luxurious Milwaukee trains 
are easily possible on a limited budget. 
We charge no extra fare for travel on the 
‘Olympian’ nor on the ‘‘Columbian’’—finest and 
swiftest trains in America. 


Write for free illustrated booklet. 


The Mitwavukke 


ROAD 


ni \ SEB SSE SESS SRS SeG 





raked 
% W.B. DIXON, Genl. Pass. Agent a 
3 710 Union Station Bldg., Chicago, Ill. g 
g Please send me booklets on Yellow-§ 
® stone National Park and the Pacific § 
' Northwest, together with details of§ 
personally-conducted, all-expense § 
a tours to this region. ? 
é # 
&@ NAME rs 
§ ADDRESS - 
S CITY... STATE , 
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Pennsylvania Casualty 
Company 


HOME OFFICE: LANCASTER, PA. 


AMERICA’S PREMIER LEGAL RESERVE HEALTH AND ACCIDENT COMPANY 
TO SPECIALIZE IN TEACHERS’ INSURANCE 


The Pennsylvania Casualty Company has no connection with 
any Fraternal or Beneficial Association 


ACCIDENT INDEMNITIES 


ORDINARY SPECIAL 
Principal Sum $1000 to $2000 Principal Sum $2000 to $4000 
Total Disability $25.00 weekly Total Disability $50.00 weekly 
Partial Disability $12.50 weekly Partial Disability $25.00 weekly 


Hospital Indemnity $75.00 


ILLNESS INDEMNITY 
Total Disability $25.00 weekly Non-Confining Illness $12.50 weekly 
(Indemnity paid from First Day of Disability) 


$100,000.00 


Deposited with the Insurance Department of Pennsylvania 


for the protection of the policy holders 


Write or call for further information regarding our complete 
line of Health and Accident Policies 
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The Educators 
Beneficial 


Association 


Woolworth Building 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


The “Original” and “Sole’’ 
Sickness and Accident Associa- 
tion in Pennsylvania which 


ACCEPTS TEACHERS ONLY 


SERVICE—Seventeen years of ex- 
cellent reputation in the settle- 
ment of claims 


MANAGEMENT — Conducted by 
School Men of Highest Repute 


MEMBERSHIP—College and Normal 
School professors, City and 
County superintendents, High 
School principals, and teachers in 
every known grade of school 
work. Absolutely professional 


STABILITY—Always pronounced O. 
K. by the State Insurance Depart- 
ment. Member, Insurance Feder- 
ation of Pennsylvania. Member, 
Lancaster, Pa., Chamber of Com- 
merce 


INTEGRITY—Thousands of satisfied 


members. More than _ one-half 
million dollars paid them in 
benefits 
Benefits Paid, 1927........ $103,163.02 
ce SE ae PIE ERT Oe $185,000.00 


Write us for complete information 
relative to the plans of protection 
we offer. It will pay you well 
to investigate 


THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Fourth Floor, Woolworth Building 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Elizabethtown College 


**A Strong Christian College’’ 











Spring Normal Session 
Six Weeks - April 30 to June 9, 1928 


Eligibility—Teachers in service: 

First-class high school graduates 
Courses—All of a professional nature 
Credit—From six to eight semester hours 
Faculty—Regular members of college faculty 


SUMMER SESSION 


Nine Weeks - June 11 to August 10, 1928 


Courses in Commercial Education 
Professional Courses for Rural and High School 
Teachers 
Courses in Secondary Education 
Academic Courses. in English, Languages, 
Science, Mathematics, and Social Sciences 
All courses in both sessions count toward a 
degree 


Bulletin sent upon application 


ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 


Elizabethtown, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania 
































Choosing Supplementary 
Reading? 


NEWSON READERS 


By Bryce, Hardy, Turpin 


without the Manuals and other 
equipment, make excellent supple- 
mentary readers, because of their 
distinctive literary value and the 
careful gradationof the vocabulary. 


GOOD TIMES STORIES 


are supplementary readers providing unit 
stories of children’s everyday activities. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 
73 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Lhe Travel Department of the Service Bureau of State Teachers Associations 1s at your 

service in planning your summer travel. This assistance covers all branches of travel to any 

part of the world. New descriptive folders and booklets are now awaiting your call. Material 

will be mailed promptly if you will write us where and when you expect to go. Enclose 

stamped self-addressed envelope for reply. Write to the Travel Department of the Service 
Bureau of State Teachers Associations, 416 Shops Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 











Booklet of 200 All- 

Expense Teurs, 
$195 and u tems 
Free. legiste 
Tours, 700 


and colleges rep- 
resented in 1927. 
ALLFN TOURS. Inc. 
156 BOYLST ° 
. . 





GM i346 
7 ai hYa) jum, ,  osameeaa 
(, 30 hearers | —= SUMMER TRAVEL = 
\ Y Germany, i Stud d s saili 

‘ 4 =r | Ag ep pg 
BY CHARTERED CUNARD TOURIST CABIN splendid accommodations, experienced conductors. 


“There is no better way’? — Write or call CALIFORNIA a Flas Cone ae — 

dian Rockies. Write for descriptive booklets. 
BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 

500 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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TRAVEL wa rretssional Kline’s Universal 


Advancement 


Sharp and colorful imagery, a sense of world citizenship, Tours De Luxe 


enthusiasm, personal incident—these enrich all teaching. BETHLEHEM, PENNA. 


NOW FOR YOUR 1928 VACATION 
AND REGISTER WITH 


Our Specialized Tours to Europe and PLAN 
the Mediterranean 


emphasize Literature, Art, History, Language, Music— 


tL] 
Inspiring leaders. Write for the booklet that interests Kline s Popular 
you. = ANNUAL 35-DAY, ALL EXPENSE 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOUR DE LUXE 
Intercollegiate Tours TOUR No. 1—LEAVING JULY ith 
444.J, Park Square Bldg. Boston, Mass. Including Denver, Colorado Springs, Pike’s Peak, 





Colorado Rockies, Yellowstone National Park, Southern 
Utah’s National Parks, (Zion National Park, etc.), 








Grand Canyon of Arizona, California, Los Angeles, 
Catalina Island, Big Trees (Giant Red Woods), San 
Francisco, Portland, Columbia River Highway, Rainier 
National Park, Seattle, delightful steamer voyage to 
Skagway and Juneau, Alaska, and return. Vancouver, 
Canadian Rockies, Lake Louise, Banff, St. Paul, etc. 


Ora 
TWO-WEEK 
ALL-EXPENSE VACATION TRIP 
TOUR No. 2-—LEAVING JULY Tth 
Including Denver, Colorado Springs, Pike’s Peak, Colo- 
rado Rockies, Yellowstone National Park, etc. Also 
Managers of University Tours A VERY COMPREHENSIVE 60-DAY 
110 EAST 42™ST. Yew York City ALL-EXPENSE EUROPEAN TOUR 
TOUR No. 3—LEAVING JUNE 30th 





























Traversing Eight Countries—England, Scotland, Hol- 


| a ope A STUDENT TOUR “Other individual unescored” tours arranged. to sui 
Cnt tate 


Write for descriptive itineraries covering these trips 











That Is Different -_ Y eens early as only a limited number will be 
e 
PHILIP MILLER KLINE 
| EIGHT COUNTRIES WITH SPAIN Ticket Agent Reading-Lehigh Valley Railroads 
| THE BOYD TOURS, Inc., 724 Fifth Ave., New York Union Station, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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Wouldn’t you like to see— 
‘The May creep like a white 


mist over hedgerows? 


The Cunard “Vacation Special” Fleet 
Makes 21 Sailings in April and May! 


England is so lovely, bursting into bloom! 
And France! Spring is the time to sail. 
But—“the red autumn-glory comes to mock 
the yellow moon” . . . What of that? Truly 
fall is the time! 


There is no escaping Europe’s charms, for 
they follow the year right through. But 
there is a time when the beauty lover may 
enjoy them to the full: before mid-June or 
after mid-July,—for then the tourist tide 
has either ebbed or flowed, and Europe 
shows her real self to the traveler. 


And now, of course, an intelligent and 
pleasant way to go is “Tourist Third” since 
notables have made it “a most amusing 
way’, and have found the food so to their 
liking, their staterooms so comfortable, 
and their fellow passengers so agreeable. 


TOURIST THIRD CABIN 
$177.50 Round Trip 


CUNARD LINE 


See Your Local Agent 


1840 - EIGHTY - LICHT - YEARS- OF .- 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
December. 


SERVICE - 1998 
Published monthly, 
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Fill Out This 


Coupon 
We'll Do the Rest: 


A.B.Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
689 Northern Pacific Bldg.,St.Paul,Minn. 


Dear Mr. Smith: 
This summer,I expect to spend my 
vacation in the Pacific Northwest leav- 


UN cig sck covceinis vt nigdecicecneaen tines eae ~ 


~ 


RE a ee ee 
Will you please outline for me a tripthat will include 
(Check— v¥ —cities or resortsin which you areinterested) 
Minnesota Lakes Puget Sound 
Yellowstone Park Victoria— Vancouver 
Butte—Helena Portland 
Montana Rockies Columbia Highway 
Wyoming Ranch Rainier National Park 


Spokane—Yakima California 
Seattle—Tacoma Colorado 
Oregon Beaches Alaska 


Mt. Baker Lodge Crater Lake Park 
National Forest Trips Idaho Lake Resorts 


The purpose of my trip is primarily 
(Check—¥ 
Pleasure Health Sight-seeing 
Business All Four 
but I should also like to see something of these phases of 
Western life: (Check—v 
Mining Irrigation Fruit-raising Cowboys 
Lumbering Indians Wild Animals 
I prefer to spend a good part of my vacation: 
(Check—v¥ 
Fishing Camping Out In the Mountains 
Golfing Beside the Sea In Cities 
In National Parks On “Dude Ranches” 
jj/am { interested in your personally conducted, 
am not (“Burlington all-expense’’ tours. 
I understand that, this summer, the Northern Pacific 
will offer exceedingly low rates to Yellowstone Park and 
g Pacific Northwest. 


2 Please tell me what a ticket will cost from,__.....-------- 


SRR RRS SSSSSSSSSRSSRSSSSSSESESSESERESEREESSESESS 
ASR BREET RRR RETR STREET eee ee 


Pi Ce.  .  scantuitisedekanncseeenepades>- - 
g City and State -.-.-......-.-......--..-.------------------- P] 


‘Northern Pacific Ry.: 


= .3Route of “The North Coast Limited” 1 


except July and August, semi-monthly in November and 


red as second-class matter September 1, 1921, at the post offices at Harrisburg and Lebanon, Pa., 


under the Act of 


March 3, 1879. 


eau 


neapnantiils ey 
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University of Pittsburgh 
1928 SUMMER SESSIONS 











| Two Weeks, June 1S—June 29 | 
Six Weeks, July 2—August 10 





For Preliminary Announcement 


Address the Director 
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HE JOHNSTON-NYSTROM LINE 
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A Geography, 
‘History or Physiology- 
j 
| our latest map and chart publications for the yr 
| teaching of these subjects will help you. New, . 
beautifully colored, edited by the country’s a : 1 
i : : hae, Natural 
» | leading scholars, Johnston-Nystrom Maps are Always Like New: depreciation to N® 
z | the most widely used by American schools. There is no wear-ou + endure the ravage 
a (Pin this adverti , > Blackboards. 4144 they will CM Factory manner. 
- |  @Pinthisadvertisementto yourletterhead, tell Slate | can be sure that (7) most eatislncet. 
ry us in what subject you are especially inter- of hard service oy Is Their On @ nitary. nee. 
x | ested and we will be pleased to send you, | Their Firsiate Blackboard, 55-to- Write oD 
e without obligation, our catalog, free minia- Fieeproot, — KBOARD CO. 9. 
' ture maps and teaching booklets. Address Read NATURAL SLATE BLAC Pen ARD 
a | : Ave. S 
Robin OAR 
sor ties or ATE BLACKB 
AJ.NysTrom &Co. || || NATURAL SLATE B 
- Schoo. Maps, Gropes, AND CHARTS 
+ 2249-53 GM — Chicago, 
5 Calumet Ave. I'linois I 
1 
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For Best Effects Use Crayonex 
Ghe BetterWax Crayon in the Blue and Orange Bax 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


HOMB OFFICE AND FACTORIES SH 508-608 HAVES AVE.SANDUSKY O10 
NEW YORK OFFICE 130 WEST FORTY SECOND STREET 
BALL EXAS 1508 SANTA FE BUILDING 
FRANCISCO 45 SECOND STREET 











“LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 ° 
93 Years of Faithful Service 
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A wealth of help 
for your Orthophonic 
second semester 




















CENTRAL 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


JOHN 8S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
If you want helpful and reliable 


Teachers assistance enroll with us. Free 


enrollment and no charge unless position is 
secured. 


School Authorities 1702 went 2990 


telligent service get in touch with us. No charge. 



































Why seek positions without guidance ? 


Positions are seeking the 
teachers through the National 
Teachers Agency, Inc. 


Pittsburgh—Emily A. Lane, Mgr. 1201 
House Building 
Philadelphia—D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. 

324-6-7-8 Perry Bldg. ; 
Other Offices— Northampton, Cincinnati, 
Syracuse, Memphis 











Positions and Teachers available now and September, 
Service free to schools 

















1 The new Orthophonic catalog is now 

ready! Brimful of records grouped as 
to subjects you teach, grouped as to 
grades, Every record Orthophonic ex- 
cept a few foreign ones in the Geog- 
raphy section. With bright bits of in- 
spiring hints as to how to use these 
records in class. Just looking over these 
pages gives you ideas—even if you 
haven’t yet the records. The catalog is 
free on request. 


2 But you will want the records! New 

and Orthophonic (new ones all the 
time). Songs, rhythms, instrumental 
music, accompaniments for group sing- 
ing, folk dances, spirituals, records like 
fire in illumining this lesson, and that 
—in making the children eager. Some- 
times 6 to 8 selections on a single 75c 
record, 75c up. 


3 Also, just off the press, is the new 

revised, ““What We Hear in Music,’— 
the splendid text by Anne Shaw Faulk- 
ner (Mrs. Marx Obendorfer). Used 
in thousands of schools. This throws 
a brilliance on every Orthophonic Rec- 
ord you have, or want to have. 600 
pages profusely illustrated. 


Then there are the bright colored 
4 charts! Almost life-size. Of every in- 
strument of the orchestra, including the 
bassoon. In their true gold, sepia and 
colors. These let the children see what 
they hear. A fresh bit of education that 
pleases state supervisors. Full set of 
20 charts, includes teacher’s handbook, 
and two double-faced records that re- 
produce the tones of the instruments. 


5 And there’s the New School Ortho- 

phonic Victrola! Movable; with locks; 
with a shelf that lifts into a desk— 
with every improved necessity for school 
use. Sensible, beautiful cabinet, and 
that clear trueness of tone possible only 
with “matched impedance.” List price 
$175. Visit your Victor dealer to see 
all the Orthophonic equipment now 
ready. Or write us. 








oe The Educational Department 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
U.S. A. 


VICTOR TALKING 
MACHINE CO. 
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Bucknell University 
| | SUMMER SESSION 


July 2 to August 10 
































1928 JULY 1928 
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SEE 


MAKE THESE THE DOMINANT DAYS OF THE YEAR 


A Complete Program for Teachers, Principals 
and Superintendents 


Graduate Work, Teacher Training Courses, Demonstration School 
Regular College Work 


SCHOOL FOR FOOTBALL COACHES 
July 2—July 14 
Twelve days of intensive Football Training. Instruction by Glenn Warner 
of Leland Stanford and Robert Zuppke, University of Illinois 


For full information address Director Summer Session 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY : Lewisburg, Pa. 
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Temple University 


Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 

Teachers College 

School of Commerce 

Professional Schools: 
Theology, Law, 
Medicine, Dentistry, 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 

School of Music 

Training School for 
Nurses 

University High School 


Second Semester begins Feb. 6, 1928 


SEND FOR BULLETIN 
Phone, Stevenson 7600 




















Is every 
beginning difficult? 


Probably...so make it as much easier 
as possible for little fingers learning to 
write. Give them a pencil they can 
hold easily and firmly without cramp- 


~" DEXON’S 
BEGINNER'S 
PENCIL 


Note To TEACHERS: 


Send to us for The Beginner’s Packet 
No. 171-J—free 


School Bureau—Pencil Sales Department 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 
COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY “ - NEW JERSEY 



































MOOORE-WILSON READERS 

















It is well known to students of 
psychology that what attract 
a child of the primary grades 
are sounds and colors attach- 
ed to people. Therefore no 
mechanical system of phonics 
impresses him. But the phonic 
fairies of the Moore-Wilson 
Readers will. Their function is 
to banish mechanical dullness 
and make the elements of 
reading understandable. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
DALLAS 


BOSTON 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ATLANTA 
LONDON 


CHICAGO 
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cA Real Compliment to an eA rithmetic 


66 HAVE been allowing pupils to take books from my desk 

I during the library hour and I have noticed that they prefer 

the Searchlight Arithmetics. On one occasion I overheard a 

little boy whisper to his seat mate, ‘This is fun, ain’t it?’ (and 

they were one hundred per cent concentration) I thought that 
was a real compliment to an arithmetic.”’ 


The writer is a third grade teacher, the books are the 


BUCKINGHAM-OSBURN SEARCHLIGHT ARITHMETICS 


Years of scientific research and classroom experimentation have made these 
books something new and different in arithmetics. They not only keep the 
pupils interested, but they meet the most exacting standards of modern 
educational experts. Write for circular on the complete series. 


GINN AND COMPANY 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


























JUST PUBLISHED 


The Strayer-Upton Arithmetics 


HIS new three-book series incorporates the most valuable find- 





ings of modern research in the teaching of arithmetic. 


In their efficient methods, vital, attractive material, accurate 
grading, unique and successful teaching of difficult topics, well- 
grounded thoroughness and delightful mechanical “make-up” these 
arithmetics are not equaled by any series in use today. 


Their authors are: GEORGE DRAYTON STRAYER, PH.D., Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and Ciirrorp Brewster Upton, A.M., Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Lower Grades, $0.72 Middle Grades, $0.76 
Higher Grades (Jn preparation) 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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JOSEPH F. NOONAN, PRESIDENT OF THE P. S. E. A. 


Joseph F. Noonan, who was elected presi- 
dent of the P. S. E. A. in December at the 
annual meeting in Lancaster, is a native of 
Pennsylvania. His training and experience 
in educational work are wide and varied. In 
1909 he was graduated from the Millersville 
State Teachers College, and later received the 
degree Bachelor of Philosophy at Muhlen- 
berg College. His graduate courses were taken 
at New York University where he earned the 
degrees M.A. and Ph.D. 

Doctor Noonan is a staunch advocate of 
modernized education. A firm believer in con- 
solidation, a consistent supporter of higher 
professional standards for teachers with ade- 
quate compensation for efficient service, and 
an uncompromising foe of penury in financing 
public schools, he has won the confidence and 
esteem of his contemporaries. 

During the past Superintendent Noonan has 
served as grade teacher, high school principal, 
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supervising principal and college extension lec- 
turer. At various times he has served State 
College and Muhlenberg College as an in- 
structor. He was a member of the faculty of 
New York University in the summer of 1927. 

Doctor Noonan is a life member of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association and the 
National Education Association. He was 
President of the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the P. S. E. A. during the year 1925- 
1926. Last year he was elected first President 
of en coer Convention District of the P. 
S. E. A. 

Since 1914, Superintendent Noonan has been 
at the head of the Mahanoy Township Public 
Schools, striving constantly for sound princi- 
ples of educational administration, always stat- 
ing definitely and forcefully his position on 
matters of policy, and steadfastly holding the 
viewpoint that the schools must be kept free 
from political control and management. 
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Invocation: 


HENRY H. APPLE 


President Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 


LMIGHTY and everlasting God, whose blessed Son was manifested that 
A he might destroy the power of darkness and make us the children of 
light, lighten our darkness, we beseech thee, with the full and abiding 
knowledge of thy dear Son and of his Gospel. Send thy blessing upon all sincere 
efforts to train the young in intelligence, virtue and piety. Bless all schools 
of sound learning and true education, and make them instruments in thy 
hand for training many for thy service and for the good of their fellow men. 
Illuminate the minds, purify the hearts, and fashion the lives, so that they 
may go forth a noble host, made ready,and consecrated for large and abiding 
service and power in thy name. 


LESS those who come as pupils to the institutions of learning, hungry 
B to know and eager to fit themselves for useful service. May their 
minds be open to receive the truth and their hearts brave to face 
the facts of life. Deliver them from the bondage of bigotry and send them 
forth in freedom to view the glories of thy universe. When they seek after 
light, may they not close their eyes to thee who art the light of the world. 
When perplexity meets them at the cross roads, may they remember thee 
who art the way. When they hunger for knowledge, may they not forget 
thee who art the truth. When the heart yearns for satisfaction, may they 
draw near to thee, who art come that we might have life and have it more 
abundantly. And when childish opinions have served their purpose and are 
falling away like scales around an opening bud; when the frosty night of 
unbelief is upon the world and the delicate faith-life is in danger of death, 
enfold them, O Lord, with the warmth of thy love and save them from all 
harm. Fix them in the firm purpose to lead honorable, upright and useful 
lives and bless them in all their service and sacrifice. 


IVE thy rich grace and benediction upon all who have part in the 

institutions and agencies of learning in this Commonwealth. Help 

us to make religion an integral factor of education. May there be 

in the minds of the people of our several communities a growing appreciation 

of the supreme value of physical, mental and moral training so that abundant 

and adequate material wealth may be consecrated and duly apportioned for 

this high purpose. 

E ask especially that the riches of thy life may be instilled in the 

WV hearts of teachers, that they may see the holiness of their calling 

and the delicacy of the task set before them. May none of them 

come with rude hands or an unhallowed heart. Inspire them with an ever deep- 

ening appreciation of the spiritual values of life and give them grace to walk 

humbly in deepest soul communion with thee. Give them strength for every 

burden; patience for every vexation; wisdom for every crisis and courage 

for every moral issue. In all their planning may they and their helpers, 

from the humblest to the highest, ever remember that the furtherance of thy 
kingdom is the chief purpose of all true education. 


\ ," TE ask it in thy name and for thy glory. Amen. 
*Made at the opening of the first general session of the State Convention 


of the P. S. E. A., December 28,1927, at Lancaster, Pa. 
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Modern Public Education* 


JOHN A. H. KEITH 


State Superintendent of Public 


LTHOUGH it is less than a hundred 
A and fifty years since our forefathers 
achieved their independence, there has 
developed and exists in the United States 
today public educational facilities of a type 
unknown to our Revolutionary forefathers and 
to an extent unequaled elsewhere now or at 
any previous time. It is important that we 
clearly understand the genesis of this modern 
institution which we call Public Education and 
grasp as clearly as is possible the principles 
upon which it is based. 


The treaty of peace which closed the Revo- 
lutionary War declared that Great Britain 
recognized each of the thirteen Colonies as a 
free, sovereign and independent state. To 
have developed on this continent thirteen fully 
independent and sovereign states would have 
reproduced here a replica of those conditions 
which have, historically speaking, made West- 
ern Europe the world’s greatest and bloodiest 
battleground. The homely philosophy of Pat- 
rick Henry—“We must hang together or hang 
separately”’—was heeded during the Revolu- 
tionary War by the formation of a Confedera- 
tion. Following Independence, this Confed- 
eration was continued and finally revised into 
the original Constitution. No sooner had this 
“perfect instrument” been adopted than it was 
amended by ten amendments (1791) which 
have been called collectively the Bill of Rights. 
The tenth of these amendments is of par- 
ticular interest to us. It states that: 





“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people.” 


Control of education is one of the powers 
of a sovereign state not delegated by the Con- 
stitution to the United States and, therefore, 
is subject to such limitations as were set up 
by the Supreme Court in the Oregon and simi- 
lar cases resident within the states. We, there- 
fore, have fifty-two systems of public educa- 
tion in the United States, viz.: forty-eight 
states, Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippine Islands, 
and Washington, D. C. 


* Address delivered before the General Session of the 
P. S. E. A. on December 29, 1927, at Lancaster. 
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Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


At the close of the Revolutionary War each 
state faced the problem of establishing some 
system of state education. Each had already 
made a beginning as a Colony, and each felt 
the inspiration of independence and also the 
idealism of “Freedom, Equality and Frater- 
nity.” Few people really appreciated that the 
problem then, as always, was the perpetuation 
of their civilization, their social fabric, their 
culture, by transmitting it to the oncoming, 
inheriting generation. Our forefathers desired 
schools for the purpose of developing good citi- 
zens and, since practically every human being 
except the slave was a potential citizen, the 
educational system, from the very nature of 
our political ideals and of the system of gov- 
ernment established to realize those ideals, 
had to be public in the sense that it 
was supported by all and open to all, 
it had to be free to provide the opportunity 
of adequate participation, and in due course 
of time, it had to be compulsory so that par- 
ental shortsightedness might not overload so- 
ciety with ignorant citizen-voters. This 
education must be social, also, so that the 
individual may intelligently conform to the 
mores of his generation. It must be completely 
adequate to the needs of life including the in- 
telligent exercise of the ballot. 

Volumes have been written and other vol- 
umes will be written about the development 
and organization of public education in states 
and communities. No one of them can be re- 
cited here, but every one is entrancingly in- 
teresting. The best general view of the whole 
matter is found in Cubberly’s Public Education 
in the United States, a book known by rela- 
tively few of our teachers and citizens but 
which is worthy of a careful reading by every- 
one who would understand public education or 
exercise leadership therein. 


Our Revolutionary forefathers had had ex- 
perience with the Church-State and with vari- 
ous combinations of Church and State. They 
stood firmly for a separation of Church and 
State, the Church being free within the limits 
of the Constitution and the laws, as was the 
individual, but the State was to control tem- 
poral, mundane matters including education. 
On this account churchmen applied the term 
secular to our public schools. There have been 
many efforts to secure tax funds for denomina- 
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tional schools. The Constitutional prohibition 
of the use of public funds for sectarian pur- 
poses is proof of the bitterness of a battle that 
lasted more than a day. Our day has an echo 
of that conflict in the demand for a part of 
the time now legally set aside for public edu- 
cation for the purpose of religious education. 
The simple, bucolic life of 1790 has been 
hammered and twisted out of all semblance 
to its original by what is proudly called “Prog- 
ress” by some and cynically styled “Going to 
the Dogs” by others. Call it what you will, 
the transformation has been rapid, and it 
requires only a few years of it to exceed “a 
cycle of Cathay.” It all began, apparently, 
with the application of the expansive power 
of steam to production. The hand loom, the 
hand pump, the sailing vessel, the stage coach, 
and the hand printing press were doomed. 
The factory system of production replaced the 
former house-industry system and the joint 
stock company replaced the friendly and often 
family partnership. Apprenticeship which had 
developed under the guild system went the 
way of all the earth. We call this entire trans- 
formation the Industrial Revolution. If one 
walks through the historical industrial mu- 
seum at Doylestown, he will appreciate the 
contrast between the ways of producing 
things when the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution were promulgated 
and the current ways. Supplementing steam 
power with water power, electric power and 
chemical combustion power, we have multiplied 
machines and increased the productive power 
per man in a century and a half far beyond 
the dreams of our Revolutionary forbears. 
Production first—then transportation—then 
communication—then social readjustment to 
the greater complexity and inter-dependence 
thus created. With discoveries and inventions 
constantly crowding upon us, the process of 
adjustment to new conditions is never per- 
fect and consequently society is in a flux. Many 
people can not answer the historic question, 
“Where are we at?” It is no wonder that 
these people are not bothered by the other 
historic question, “Where do we go from here?” 
What an individual or a social group will 
make of its life is largely a matter of self- 
determination, but the basal conditioning fac- 
tors of that life are already set. George Eliot 
in The Spanish Gypsy has one of the char- 


acters say: 
“Calamity comes like a deluge and o’erfloods 
our crimes 
Till sin is hidden in woe.” 
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Calamity isn’t the only thing that comes 
like a deluge. Our forefathers came from 
various and sundry established societies, each 
with its own mores and folkways. Devotion 
to the newer ideals of democracy did not re- 
sult in an immediate sloughing off of the tradi- 
tions in which our forbears had been reared. 
We established dame schools, grammar schools 
and academies. We tried out the Lancaster- 
Bell plan. We even tried the plan of pauper 
education. Only gradually have we come to 
the public education system of today. The early 
curriculum of reading, writing, spelling, arith- 
metic and United States history has developed 
as social life itself has developed. Public 
high schools have almost universally replaced 
the academies of former years. 

Higher education was established fairly well 
before the Revolutionary period, but the educa- 
tion was largely of the classical and theological 
type. The English college was the ideal and 
pattern but the approximations were crude. 
The relation of such erudition to the practical 
problems involved in subduing a continent 
were not obvious, to say the least. The pioneer 
wanted something more practical and he suc- 
ceeded, in each of the public land states, in 
establishing a state university. These early 
state universities took Harvard, Yale or 
Princeton as their ideal and pattern. The 
pioneers and the rapidly increasing industrial- 
ists still fought for a more practical type of 
education. Their efforts resulted in the estab- 
lishment of Colleges of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts, in Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions, in Agricultural and Engineering Exten- 
sion Education, and finally, in Agricultura! 
and Vocational Education of less than college 
grade under the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917. 

Around the development of higher education 
in particular the battle between the older 
point of view and the newer point of view 
has raged. The original college curriculum 
was a closed one made up of Greek, Latin and 
mathematics. Some small concession was 
made to the mother tongue and to the develop- 
ing sciences in so far as they were mathemati- 
cal. When challenged by the pioneer and the 
industrialist with the statement that such a1 
education did not prepare one to deal effec 
tively with the pressing problems of a democ- 
racy developing in a wilderness under the 
stresses and strains of the Industrial Revolu 
tion, the college spokesman replied that th: 
training given by the college course prepared 

one to deal with all sorts of problems. A 

liberal education freed the mind in such a 
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way as to make it at home and efficient in 
dealing with all matters affecting human wel- 
fare. The opponents dubbed this reply the 
“Doctrine of Formal Discipline.” The debate 
waxed loud and long. Finally, the experi- 
mental psychologist, who was unborn when the 
controversy started, arrived on the scene of 
conflict and began to test it out scientifically. 
After studying the problem, the experimental 
psychologist announced that transfer of train- 
ing is limited to elements of similarity. Base- 
ball, shinney, hockey, lacrosse, billiards, golf, 
archery, et cetera, require coordinations of eye 
and muscles of the body, chiefly those of the 
arms and hands. Skills developed in any one 
of these activities will be helpful in any of 
the others to the extent of the elements of 
similarity, provided the developed skills have 
not become secondarily automatic. The golf 
stroke is not wholly a duplicate of the batting 
stroke in baseball, nor are the stances the 
same. Studies of various kinds have been 
made. The heat of the controversy has burned 
itself out and higher education has gone on to 
new complexities with only an occasional voice 
raised in defense of formal discipline. 

One of these newer complexities is an old 
one stirred up afresh by some scientific studies. 
The older educational philosophers said that 
educability was limited by the capacity of the 
individual to learn and left it there. Sir 
Francis Galton made a study of Heredity and 
Genius. A Frenchman wrote a book on Genius 
and Insanity. Binet and Simon tried to find 
the different levels of possible attainment for 
groups of feeble-minded children. Soon many 
efforts were started to find a measure of native, 
inborn ability to learn. This measure of in- 
born ability to learn is called the Intelligence 
Quotient, or I. Q. We first find the mental age 
of the individual by having him take certain 
tests that are graded to years of normal abil- 
ity. We then divide the mental age by the 
chronological age to find the I. Q. For ex- 
ample, a child’s reaction to these intelligence 
tests indicates he is ten years old mentally. 
If he is ten years old, his I. Q. is 100; if he 
is twelve years old, his I. Q. is 83; if he is 
fifteen years old, his I. Q. is 66; if he is eight 
years old, his I. Q. is 125; if he is five years 
old, his I. Q. is 200. Along with this I. Q. 
has come an A. Q., or Accomplishment Quo- 
tient. Through what are called Achievement 
or Accomplishment Tests, we measure what 
a child can do in various subjects or even in 
parts of subjects of study. This is a refine- 
ment of the old examination, refined by giving 
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the same test to thousands of children under 
widely different circumstances and thus work- 
ing out to standards for children of different 
ages and different I. Q.’s. We then divide 
the I. Q. by the score made in given test. If 
the Accomplishment Quotient thus found is 
less than 100, the child has not worked up to 
the limit of his capacity. 


At present, educational people by the thou- 
sands are working in this relatively new field 
of the measurement of capacity and effort. 
It is being applied by the colleges to their own 
students and their own problems. There have 
been many wonderings as to whether the col- 
leges are not attempting to educate a lot of 
young people who are lacking in capacity to 
profit by a college education. The answer is 
probably clearly in the affirmative, but we have 
had no method of separating the sheep from 
the goats except the age-cid method of trial 
and error, and we have been urged by the ideal 
of democracy as well as by the evangelism of 
denominational devotion to give all a chance. 


The matters to which we have referred 
have also agitated and disturbed the citizen 
and the worker in the field of public ele- 
mentary and secondary education. The idea! 
of democracy implies that all children shall 
have the opportunity to develop into effective 
citizenship. The break between the old tradi- 
tional method of learning a few things by heart 
and the method of learning things in their 
relation to other things came along with the 
break from the curriculum made up chiefly of 
the three R’s to the curriculum made up of 
the significant things that touch the life of 
the child and the mastery of which makes for 
effective citizenship. Our method has been 
for the State to mandate the public school cur- 
riculum by requiring that certain subjects 
must be taught in every public school. Each 
school js free to go beyond this mandated pro- 
gram. A new field of learning is thus de- 
veloped and finally incorporated into the 
State’s mandated educational program. Un- 
less social life itself or the demands of social 
life cease their increasing range of require- 
ments, the public school curriculum will con- 
tinue to expand. There is no way of keeping 
out of a public school curriculum the things 
that social life demands because the public 
school is the State’s chief agency for the trans- 
mission of its culture. Until the State shuts 
its defectives and its subnormals out from par- 
ticipation in social life, the publie school sys- 
tem will be charged with the responsibility of 
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doing for each of them the best that it possibly 
can. 

Philosophers, statesmen and teachers keep 
trying to tell us what education really is. Our 
philologists take us back among the roots of 
the languages from which our words chiefly 
come; the philosophers apply their cosmology 
to the phenomena of the development of human 
life and thus derive a definition of education; 
teachers offer all sorts of partial definitions, 
and even the village wag joins in by saying 
that “education is the gumption you’ve got 
after you’ve forgotten.” Perhaps Dr. John 
Dewey has given us the most helpful hints 
about it. Education, holds he, is the recon- 
struction of experience. This includes the syn- 
thesis and analysis of the individual’s experi- 
ence and also the reconstruction of the ex- 
periences of others. To Dewey, school is life 
and not merely a preparation for life. To 
him also “the end of education is in formation 
rather than in information.” The individual 
unfolds from within, he also infolds in terms 
of the opportunities afforded him. And what 
we ought to seek for each child as a potential, 
inheriting citizen of our present social organi- 
zation is such a development from within and 
such an infolding from without as will insure 
that he will be able and disposed to conserve 
the worth-while things that have been wrought 
out in the past and also be able and disposed 
to lift this common life of ours to still higher 
levels of worthwhileness. 

In order to accomplish these high ends, the 
teacher must be competent, prepared and rela- 
tively mature. The old idea that anyone who 
knows can teach must give way to the idea of 
preparing people specifically and profession- 
ally for the vocation of teaching. In this type 
of vocational preparation, the State must obvi- 
ously take a pattern-setting leadership in in- 
stitutions specifically established for that pur- 
pose. 

Modern public education is in a flux, to be 
sure, but we have some solid ground on which 
we stand unafraid. We may attempt to for- 
mulate our convictions as follows: 

The American State is responsible for or- 
ganizing and maintaining an effective system 
of modern public education which 


1. Offers suitable educational opportunity 
to all who ought to have it for as long 
as they ought to have it. 


2. Teaches to youth those things which will 
make of them the best citizens. 
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3. Provides adequate housing and educative 
materials for all public schools 


4. Provides mature, competent, well-pre- 
pared teachers for all public schools. 


5. Finances the entire system in such a way 
as to bring about a substantial equali- 
zation of the economic burden of sup- 
porting equally good schools. 


The foregoing theses are not fully realized 
today in any of our states, but every step of 
progress in public education is apparently in 
harmony with one or another of the ideals 
therein expressed. 


Our educational problems are matrixed in 
the things to which these theses relate. Modern 
public education is thus seen to be finding 
itself. People generally are coming to under- 
stand it. There are unsolved problems con- 
nected with it Every session of a State legis- 
lature has to deal with many bills relating to 
the public school system. Public Education is 
the most fundamental concern of every state 
and is rapidly becoming the biggest business 
of every state. The significance of it, however, 
lies not in its magnitude, but in the fact that 
through it our democratic society is intelli- 
gently seeking to perpetuate itself and also 
to raise the level of life. Viewed in the per- 
spective of the centuries of recorded history, 
modern public education is the most significant 
achievement of the race in the field of social 
organization. 





FAMOUS SAYINGS OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 


I shall proclaim my policy if I am assassi- 
nated on the spot. 

As a nation of free men we must live at all 
times, or die by suicide. 

Towering genius disdains a beaten path. 

If a man is honest in his mind, you are 
pretty safe in trusting him. 

All that I am or hope to be, I owe to my 
angel mother. 

If slavery is not wrong, then nothing is 
wrong. 

I have not willingly planted a thorn in any 
man’s bosom. 

Let none falter who thinks he is right. 

God reigns, and the government at Washing- 
ton still lives. 

_ You may fool some of the people all of the 
time, and you may fool all the people some 
of the time, but you cannot fool all the people 
all of the time. 
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The Lancaster Convention 


Abstracts of Addresses 


GOOD speech, as well as a field of daffodils, may be enjoyed many times in the mind’s 
eye. Those teachers who attended the P. S. E. A. meeting at Lancaster had a veritable 


feast of discussion spread before them. 


Truly, it required strength of mind to be 


temperate and not to try to consume more than could be assimilated. The wise one who studied 
the program, who checked those talks which he wished to hear and who did not try to do 
justice to the whole menu, had no trouble with mental indigestion. He came away satisfied and 
alert, eager to act on the inspiration and suggestion he had received. 

For those teachers who were unable to attend there follow abstracts of some of the out- 
standing addresses. Herein they will gain some of the aims and purposes of the speakers. 


How the Greatest Teacher Taught 
American Education is suffering from two 
great evils—over-organization and over-formu- 
larization. These conditions result in the 
raising of the cost of American education, 
while reducing its efficiency. 


The American Public will not tolerate the 
continuously rising cost of education without 
a rising efficiency. Unless educators from 
within meet this problem with the idea of 
raising the efficiency the public will attack 
it from without. 


Real education does not result from over- 
organization and _ over-formularization, it 
rather flees from it. Education and schooling 
may be either synonyms or antonyms. Educa- 
tion can do two things. It can show the bud- 
ding mind the processes of the mature mind 
and it can guide and direct. 

Students do not always have a great love 
of knowledge. Every good teacher strives to 
make education simple, free, informal and in- 
dividual. The most important thing is the 
attitude toward truth. 

Great teachers are great men. And, since 
the race throws up but a few great men in 
any generation, great teachers are rare. In 
the absence of great teachers, education tends 
to become but the prosaic pursuit of a degree 
coveted for custom’s sake or a reluctant sub- 
mission to the minimum preliminary coaching 
necessary for the assumption of a vocation. 


But now and then God lends one of his 
prophets to the classroom. A man appears to 
whom teaching is a passion as well as a pro- 
fession. An Abelard or an Agassiz redeems 
teaching from routine and lifts learning to 
the level of a creative enterprise. And then 
our great budgets, our imposing buildings and 
our time-consuming administrative mechan- 
isms find their ultimate justification. 

I want to consider with you some aspects 
of the spirit and aims of that teacher extra- 
ordinary—Jesus of Nazareth. 

Jesus’ teaching emphasized how rather than 
what. The four fundamental principles of his 
teaching are based upon (1) The discovery of 
Truth (2) Its definition, (3) Its delimitation, 
and (4) Its dissemination. 

Respecting the discovery of truth, Jesus 
sedulously avoided controversy about truth. 
He would be ill at ease in the midst of the 
back-fence bickerings that have shamed and 
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sterilized so much of the religious life of the 
last decade in America. He was content to 
embody eternal verities in parables which com- 
municated to those who could see everything 
that was necessary, although they proved 
nothing by elaborate logic. He did not seek 
the shallow victories of the debater. For he 
knew that truth must be earned rather than 
learned. 

Truth is a flower that does not grow on 
battlefields. Dogmatism has no place in any 
classroom. 

Jesus resisted the temptation that comes to 
every teacher to reduce truths to inelastic and 
formal definitions. It is a great day in a 
man’s life when he learns that the most im- 
portant things of life cannot be captured in 
neat definitions. Definitions are useful as 
markers to show the road along which we 
have traveled but they are dangerous when 
we clamp them down tightly over the future, 
and command the future to operate within 
their limits. 

Truth laughs at definitions as shadows 
laugh at boundaries. It is dangerous to dare 
the spirit of man to outgrow definitions. The 
spirit of man can only be captured by a mov- 
ing picture. To the teacher this means that 
the logical statement of subject matter is less 
important than the psychological attitude of 
the student. 

Respecting the delimitation of truth, Jesus 
centered his attention upon a few central and 
usable truths of religion, leaving undiscussed, 
if not unsettled, a hundred and one incidental 
and subsidiary issues. 

There is a general desire to know more 
than we need, inherited from our parents 
in Eden. Why should a man’s religion be 
judged by the opinion he holds regarding the 
miracles? Many miracles have been paralleled 
by the developments of modern science. 

Educators might well center upon funda- 
mental truth, avoiding many incidental prob- 
lems and thus resist the temptation of over- 
loading the curriculum. 

Respecting the dissemination of truth, Jesus 
adjusted the impact of truth to the capacity 
and need of the minds he dealt with. “I have,” 
he once said to a band of eager disciples, 
“vet many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now.” Here is a principle 
with singular applicability to the task of teach- 
ing in this confused and confusing time, 
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Now and then we come upon pathetic in- 
stances of young men and young women who 
have been blinded and broken by the impact 
of their minds against some new truth which 
they have been unable to assimilate quickly 
and completely. The truth, understood, might 
have bolstered them up; the truth, misunder- 
stood, has broken them down. Alike in religion 
and in education, grave concern is expressed 
over these casualties that come on the battle- 
fields of truth. What can the teacher do about 
these disasters that seem to spring out of 
the very divinity of truth itsetf? The timid 
answer, “With sweeping suppression alone.” 
But the timid miss the subtle meaning of the 
seeming censorship which Jesus, as a teacher, 
exercised over the things he projected into the 
minds of his spiritual apprentices. 

It is not necessary to thrust every incidental 
aspect and momentary hypothesis of truth into 
the minds of students regardless of the intel- 
Jectual and moral effect. 

At best, we must live dangerously. And 
Jesus, as a teacher, challenged men to live 
dangerously, but his exquisite wisdom enabled 
him to adjust the impact of truth to the ca- 
pacity and need of the minds to which he 
ministered. 

The future of academic freedom depends 
upon teachers who realize that freedom is to 
be used wisely in the development of their 
pupils as well as vigorously in the defense 
of their profession. 

“Prove all things, hold fast to that which 
is good.” The quest for truth is a sacred 
enterprise.—Glenn Frank. 


To What is American Education Committed? 


The American school system is not, by any 
means, the exclusive product of applied psy- 
chology and teaching science. The social, eco- 
nomic and political conditions and ideals of 
the American people have been even more 
responsible for our organized plan of educa- 
tion than psychological considerations. Amer- 
ica is peculiar in this emphasis of the social 
forces and, as long as we remain a demo- 
cratic people, it will be necessary to keep in 
mind that the school is a social institution, 
influenced by outside conditions and aspira- 
tions, as well as a place for efficient teaching 
practice founded upon science. 

One has only to read the social history of 
the American schools to know that there are 
certain inevitable commitments by which our 
education is to be bound. First, the school 
system in the United States is the greatest 
equalizer of opportunity which has yet been 
developed in a liberal society. Parliaments, 
congresses and courts are the gift of Anglo- 
Saxon civilization to the United States, but the 
school system, which proposes to equalize social 
opportunity in manhood by first guaranteeing 
equal opportunity for education in youth, is 
distinctly an American contribution which dif- 
ferentiates us from the other Anglo-Saxon 
societies. 

Equal opportunity in education must not be 
confused with political or legal concepts. The 
latter imply the same treatment. But equal- 
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ized opportunity in education implies and re- 
quires differential treatment, because a fair 
show for every child is based upon biological 
and psychological facts, which may not be 
ignored. Nature has made children different, 
both in the degree of a given power and in 
the qualities of their chief capacity. The child 
with an artistic spirit is as much entitled to 
have it developed as one with linguistic or 
mathematical ability. 

America, in education, must not make any 
group of people its favorite—either the bril- 
liant, the average, or the unfortunate. As 
things once stood many years ago, the brilliant 
were favored; then later the average were 
given the best chance to realize their poten- 
tiality; and in the twentieth century those 
born below par so completely enjoyed the 
sympathy of American people that much was 
done for their little powers at a very high cost. 
What we need is an even program, one that 
will not neglect, as we now do, the ablest, 
who are the greatest social asset which a 
democracy possesses. So we must accept this 
commitment to develop ninety-five per cent of 
the power in every individual, whether the 
potential power be great, or average, or small, 
or whether the best ability of a child be ar- 
tistic, intellectual, linguistic, or mechanical. 

The second large commitment is not based 
on regard for the individual, even though the 
individual is a very precious thing in the demo- 
cratic attitude. The second commitment is 
that the schools shall so train and discipline 
each person that he may not be merely himself 
but the member of a democratic group. Self- 
discipline for membership is as important as 
self-discipline for individuality. One is social 
and the other is personal. Both are needed in 
the American life. 

When this important commitment is inter- 
preted properly, it signifies that schools must 
train each person for two things: for leader- 
ship, when he is the best in his company on a 
given situation, and for discriminating appre- 
ciation and loyal followership when he is not. 
It has not been our habit of late to stress the 
great importance of liberal appreciation as a 
necessary quality in the membership of a demo- 
cratic society. And yet it must be said that 
the wide possession of powers, appreciating 
situations and one’s fellowmen, is the binding 
quality which transmutes the social population 
from a mere aggregation of individuals into 
a dynamic, cooperating group or society. 


Inside of every man are many men, depend- 
ing upon the subject and the powers in hand. 
A man may contain within himself one, two, 
or three leaders, depending upon the presence 
of superior abilities, and along side of these 
may be twenty other men, followers, depend- 
ing upon his less superior capacity. Three- 
fourths of the things that we do in this world 
we do, not by creation, but by choice among 
the products of other men, or by choice of 
those whom we shall follow in attitude, thought 
and action. 

The school must develop the attitudinal as 


well as the intellectual life and among the 
attitudes which are most essential for that 
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social cooperation called a democracy are these 
which the school is bound to foster: 

1. Reverence for fact rather than opinion, 
because facts give a common basis from 
which all men may start 

2. An open, tolerant and polite mind 

3.An appreciation of facts and persons 
where our own knowledges and powers 
are not of the greatest 

4, An interpretative ministering attitude of 
mind, where high capacity is our posses- 
sion 

I stress the last, for too many think that 

superiority is an excuse for egotism and arro- 
gance. We are not to rule because we are 
superior but to serve. The expert in America 
is an interpreter of the aspirations of his fel- 
lowmen, one who gives them workable form 
through his greater knowledge and his finer 
technique. Democracy has no tolerance for 
the expert who tries to domineer.—Henry 
Suzzallo. 
What is Good Teaching? 


Children go to school in order to learn. 
Teachers are employed to help them. Hence 
the final test of the quality of teaching is the 
extent to which children learn what schools 
are expected to teach. Good teaching means 
carrying out effectively the educational pro- 
gram of the school. The work of a teacher 
must be judged in the light of the aims that 
are supposed to guide his endeavor. These 
vary from time to time and place to place. 

There are certain principles of economy and 
effectiveness in the stimulation and guidance 
of pupils, however, that are universal. Good 
teaching consists in the skillful application of 
them to particular situations. Of these four 
are specially worthy of mention. 

First, this: In order to learn to do a thing, 
you must practice doing that thing rightly 
and not something else. Application of this 
principle requires a careful analysis of the 
processes and products which the various school 
subjects and activities involve. Since the 
teacher is supposed to have control of the sub- 
ject matter that the pupils seek to learn, he 
can find the material for this analysis in his 
own experience. 

Second: Learning is never single. While 
the pupil is studying and reciting geography, 
he is learning much more than places and geo- 
graphical relations. He is, for example, estab- 
lishing habits of dealing with the materials of 
geography and of comporting himself in the 
company of his classmates. 

Third: Any group of pupils will present a 
wide range of individual differences to which 
instruction must be adapted. This principle, 
like the others, is drawn from scientific in- 
vestigation and can be verified. The teacher 
should take steps to find out what sort of in- 
dividualities he has to deal with and plan 
accordingly. He will expect variation in re- 
sponse to his stimulation and will provide tasks 
of varying difficulty. 

Lastly, this: The attitude of mind with 
which the learner approaches his task, largely 
determines how he will perform it and what 
he will learn by doing so. In this principle 
we recognize that good teaching involves more 
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than merely stimulating certain overt activi- 
ties; it takes into account the pupil’s mental 
state. The good teacher will do everything 
possible to induce a state favorable to the 
learning he hopes to secure. This includes in- 
terest and much more. The learner not only 
desires to do, he knows what is to be done, 
how it should be done, how well it should be 
done. His will to do is intelligent.—James 
F.. Hosic. 


The Interpreter and the Research Worker 


The greatest teacher of biology America has 
known was Louis Agassiz. He demanded that 
each of his advanced students should be able 
to make three papers on the subject he was 
investigating. The first and longest must be 
one for his fellow workers, and might be 
technical to the fullest necessity of the case. 
The second was to be shorter and be intelli- 
gible to scholars learned in other branches but 
unfamiliar with the field covered by the paper. 
The last and shortest must be interesting and 
intelligible to any bright person; learned or 
unlearned. 


It is not good for knowledge to live secluded. 
After all, all mankind should be the sharer 
to the limit of its capacity with all knowledge. 
Ignorance is the curse of God and is dangerous 
not only to its owner but to those about him. 


When Darwin changed the whole current 
of the thought of the scientific world, it was 
with a book as simple as can well be imagined. 
One may find it tedious or dull but never 
obscure. Then Huxley, who was the gallant 
controversialist of the movement, wrote as 
brilliant a language as scientist has ever used. 
The result was that the thinking world came 
to their side within a single generation. 


Then biologists began to specialize; each in 
his narrow corner worked out details and ex- 
pressed them in a technical language entirely 
unintelligible outside his own circle. 


Then came Bryan and his startling sur- 
prise. The scientist woke up to the knowledge 
that a new generation had sprung up which 
had not been taught the evolutionary aspects 
of science. He found he had walked away 
from the world—and the world neither knew 
nor sympathized with him in his position. An 
intolerance he had never dreamed possible, and 
can even now scarcely comprehend, has called 
him an enemy of the public good and in some 
states forbidden him to teach in such places 
as can be controlled by the masses. 

The research worker is the real and the 
absolutely necessary foundation of science. 
His value is coming to be recognized in indus- 
try after industry. What happened yesterday 
in the evolution question may equally flare up 
when some one like Bryan rises to condemn 
geology, astronomy or physics. 

The American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science has recognized the difficulty 
and has put E. E. Slosson to work to keep the 
public informed of the researches of the sci- 
entist. He must not be left to do it alone. 
There is a place for the interpreter that may 
be no less honorable than that of the research 
student.—Samuel C. Schmucker. 
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Some Forward Looking Problems 


What we hand on to others who follow us 
determines the quality of our civilization. It 
makes for the progress or the decay of the 
race. Those who train the future citizenry 
have the holiest task. To impart, with the 
rudiments of racial lore, mental power and 
spiritual insight is indeed the summum bonum. 

Only the choicest men and women should be 
allowed to function as teachers. Not every 
one that saith, “Teach, teach,” should be al- 
lowed to enter the profession. Physical fitness 
and moral worth are as vital as sound learning. 


There should be a very clear understanding 
of the meaning of teaching as distinct from 
knowing. Many have the impression that if 
one knows one can teach. There is a vast dif- 
ference between knowing a thing and knowing 
how to cause another to know a thing. 


There is also a difference between the knowl- 
edge of a given subject of study such as his- 
tory, and a knowledge of the movements of 
the learner’s mind in the processes of instruc- 
tion. Some teachers pursue a logical order in 
teaching, not a psychological order. They 
organize the subject matter of their specialty 
very well but fail utterly to organize the men- 
tal activities of the learner. They talk to their 
pupils. They have no means of knowing what 
the pupil thinks, and it is the latter that 
counts. I plead for a wider understanding of 
the processes of mental growth in the learner. 


Because we are more concerned with what 
we teach than with what the learner becomes 
under our teaching, we have gone upon the 
assumption that every good that men may 
vision must by some form or procedure be 
put into the curriculum. This is done by 
laws at times and by special agencies at others, 
and the school is distrait and helpless in its 
effort to do everything. It fails to do any- 
thing well. School should be a retreat to 
mature souls, to train minds, to acquire meth- 
ods of approaching the great issues of life. 


For the school then I wish a simpler and 
saner organization of the materials of instruc- 
tion and a very much enlarged discipline for 
those who wish to pass beyond the field of 
scholarship into the Holy of Holies—the realm 
“ — teaching.—Martin Grove Brum- 

augh. 


Disappearance of Penn’s Woods 

The Pennsylvania lumberman attacked the 
forests with the same spirit that the pioneer 
had shown toward individual trees, a spirit 
that was not to be satisfied until the last tree 
was down. And what forests he had for his 
attack on the mountains and in the valleys 
of our Northern Alleghenies! Here stretched 
great primeval forests of “murmuring pines 
and hemlocks with voices sad and prophetic.” 
Prophetic of their own fate I am sure. The 
white pine forests of our Northern Alleghenies 
probably never had their equal in any other 
part of the world. They were so dense that 
their interlocking branches shut out the sun; 
so dense that the trees pruned themselves and 
grew clean of trunk, and tall, to the height of 
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a hundred feet or more, and straight as the 
pillars of a church. They were great prizes 
for the lumberman. 


Here too stood great forests of beech in 
which the wild passenger pigeons nested in 
countless numbers; forests of oak and hickory 
and chestnut in which the gray and the black 
squirrels found food and shelter; and forests 
of birch and maple where the deer browsed. 
Intermingled with these stood great specimens 
of poplar and ash, of walnut and wild cherry 
and of other trees of great worth to the builder 
and the cabinet maker. 


Beneath their branches the flowering dog- 
wood threw out its white banner in the spring- 
time and the rhododendron and the mountain 
laurel displayed their pink and white blossoms. 
Around their roots the pink moccasin flower 
and the yellow lady slipper, fringed orchids 
and the blue gentian found cool moist places 
in which to thrive and flourish. Under the 
warm covering of their fallen autumn leaves 
the trailing arbutus, the hepatica andthe wild 
ginger formed their buds in readiness for the 
call of spring. But the lumberman attacked 
all of these forests with such vigor and deter- 
mination that in many places he left not a 
tree standing to cast a shadow, or in which a 
bird might build a nest.—Charles Lose. 


New Hazards in an Old Profession 


Every important occupation has had to meet 
conditions which have tended to endanger its 
integrity and to limit its usefulness. Law 
has been endangered, and still is, by those 
who use it to protect evil and corrupt justice. 
Dentistry has had to cope with quacks. Medi- 
cine has had to protect itself against those 
who practice with inadequate training and 
those who might use important discoveries for 
private gain. The profession of teaching has 
been no exception. While it is the oldest of 
all it has been the slowest to emerge and to 
develop a character and identity of its own. 
It has been retarded by lack of coherence 
among its members. It has been confronted 
with definite and tangible hazards—slavery, 
poverty, restrictions upon what may be taught, 
asceticism and religious intolerance. These 
conditions are age-old and they have been 
overcome although they reappear continually 
in new forms. 


There are two new difficulties which have de- 
veloped within the present decade to endanger 
the teaching profession. These are business 
and science. One way that successful teachers 
may be now recognized is to remove them 
from teaching positions and place them on 
administrative staffs in positions which are 
essentially business in character. The other 
form of recognition which may be now extended 
is to assign such successful teachers to re- 
search positions with responsibilities which in 
themselves are entirely foreign to teaching 
and which in their very nature are in the 
realm of science. The present problem is 
how to definitely recognize and reward success- 
ful teaching and to make teaching posts suf- 
ficiently attractive so that capable individuals 
may remain in them.—Robert J. Leonard. 
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Some Fundamental Problems in Homemaking 


The home exists primarily as a place for 
the full flowering of human personality. The 
ideal home is guided by two parents who are 
working out their economic, social and spiritual 
partnership harmoniously, seeking to satisfy 
their children’s fundamental needs so skillfully 
that gradually there is being built up in every 
member of the family those habits, feelings 
and attitudes which lead to all around growth 
and development and which release the spir- 
itual and creative powers of parents and chil- 
dren alike. Is it not the fundamental problem 
of homemaking then how gradually to arouse 
the child to want to take over the guidance 
of his own life, by letting him find constant 
satisfaction in that type of behaviour which 
leads to the unification of his personality? 
Cooperation in character building is the key 
problem for the home partners. 

In order that the child may develop a dy- 
namie creative personality, the parent must 
allow many more opportunities than usual for 
free expression of the child’s instincts and 
impulses. However, whenever such expression 
would injure anyone else or would hinder the 
child’s own future growth, the parent must 
be aware of the danger and seek to change 
the environment or to open up new interests 
and channels, thus indirectly and _ skillfully 
guiding these expressions into other and wiser 
directions. In such guidance, the parent may 
find it advantageous to have clearly in mind 
certain goals towards which he is striving in 
the building of personality. The following 
characteristics are tentatively suggested as 
elements in a well-rounded personality: (1) 
positive dynamic health; (2) self-confidence 
based on a sound estimate of the child’s poten- 
tial ability; (3) emotional stability and inde- 
pendence; (4) initiative or creative intelli- 
gence; (5) a satisfactory adjustment to the 
social group; (6) an appreciation of and close 
contact with the cultural and spiritual values 
of life, especially religion. 

It will be seen that this conception of home- 
making does not make of it a simple task but 
one of the, if not the most constructive and 
challenging job that men and women can enter 
upon together. It requires devotion, consecra- 
tion, intelligence, team work and hard work 
to be a successful parent. Not only must we 
learn how to appreciate, understand and love 
our children more wisely and unselfishly but 
we must also play with them more, laugh with 
them rather than at them, enjoy beauty with 
them and join them in creative work and in- 
teresting projects. It is particularly import- 
ant that children should learn in the home 
the satisfactions that can be gained from 
sharing life with others in the community, 
those of our own group and those who are 
less fortunate. Thus may life in the home 
and in the community become a high adventure 
in comradeship in which children are teaching 
parents as much, if not more, than parents are 
teaching children.—Amey E. Watson. 





_ The fellow who is pulling on the oar has no 
time to rock the boat. 
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HIS TEACHER 


Yesterday I passed my boy’s teacher on the 
street. Slight, energetic and good to look at, 
she smiled pleasantly and passed on. I re- 
placed my hat and reverently sent a God-bless- 
you down the way after her. I have a feeling 
that somehow she is to be a big factor in the 
lad’s future making. 


If, as one of the future engineers, he should 
successfully span a great river, or as a leading 
jurist hand down a righteous legal opinion, 
or as a surgeon, with calm and steady hand 
save men for greater usefulness, I know now 
whose influence will have helped. 


About the home in our occasional quiet talks, 
at play with companions, I catch a glimpse of 
the great moulding power of this, my boy’s 
teacher. He is absorbing much which in later 
years will make for a full rounded life. True, 
he may not guess for many years and never 
properly acknowledge the real author, but a 
man who places “Service Above Self” has 
been evolved. What does it matter if some- 
times we write: “And it came to pass that 
after a time the artist was forgotten but the 
work lived’? 

Near the main entrance of Westminster 
Abbey is an unpretentious tomb, the grave of 
Britain’s Unknown Soldier. The last clause 
of this memorable inscription reads: “They 
have buried him among kings for he has done 
well toward God and his Home.” 


With the knowledge which comes only with 
the passing years, I should like to write, in 
humble reverence, this same inscription on a 
modest stone which stands in a little church 
yard near my boyhood home. I know now 
what that teacher did for me and I remove 
my hat with knowing reverence to this other 
teacher—His Teacher. 


In the halls of one of our greatest graduate 
schools, I translated, with difficulty because 
of forgotten Latin, an old legend on the top 
of a great arched window: “He who shall lead 
many to righteousness shall shine as the stars 
forever.” This is Princeton’s thoughtful 
tribute to many of our own early teachers 
whom “We have loved long since and lost 
awhile.” 

A real teacher’s power and influence only 
comes to us, in its truest significance, at life’s 
evening time when we pass His Teacher on 
the home road. 


CARL L. MILLWARD, 
Superintendent of Scheols, Milton, Pa. 
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Each month this section contains official communications and general information which the Department desires 
to bring to the attention of school officials, teachers and others interested in the public schools of the Commonwealth 





What we ought to seek for each child as a potential inheriting citizen of our present 
social organization is such a development from within and such an infolding from with- 
out as will insure that he will be able and disposed to conserve the worth-while things 


that have been wrought out in the past and 


also be able and disposed to lift this common e 
life of ours to still higher levels of worth- , . } 
whileness. ; 
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STAFF ORGANIZATION 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Harrisburg 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
JOHN A. H. KEITH 

’ Retirement Board Chairman, Board of Normal School Principals 
Statistics, Research and Reports—H. E. GAYMAN, Director 

Accounting—FRANCES M. BURKE, Controller 
Departmental Service—F. 8. HARTMAN, Executive Secretary 
Division I Division 1V 


Chairman, School Employes 





Normal Schools, Secondary Schools, Special and Extension Edu- School Visitation, Conference and Advice 
cation, Certification of Teachers, Institutes and ROBERT C. SHAW, Deputy Superintendent 
Departmental Library aes , 
7. y . Rural Service Bureau. ...ccccccessses - LEE L. DRIVER, Director 
JAMES N. RULE, ey Superintendent Ww TAFT, Assistant Director 
Teacher Certification Bureau..... HENRY KLONOWER, Director GEORGE , oe ARNS, Assistant Director 
JONAS WAGNER, Assistant Director School Visitation Bureau......... ROBERT C. SHAW, Director 
ee J. K. BOWMAN, Assistant Director Art Education......... .C. VALENTINE KIRBY, Director 
High School Classification, W. H. BRISTOW, Assistant Director Elementary and Kindergarten Education 
Adult Extension Education.......... .A. W. CASTLE, Director HELEN PURCELL, Director 
" LUCY W. GLASS, Supervisor Health and Physical Education, W. G. MOORHEAD, Director 
Special Education.............. FRANK H. REITER. Director MARY M. HEFFERNAN, Supervisor 
EDNA M. KUGLER, Supervisor E. R. KONTNER. Supervisor 
Department Library..... FLORENCE A. PEARLMAN, Librarian HELENA McCRAY, Supervisor 
MRS. LOIS OWEN, Supervisor 
Division II Nee ......M. CLAUDE ROSENBERRY, Director 
; . ; Vis WNC icckiccccucacedadzanas Cc. F. HOBAN, Director 
Legal Relations and Services to School Districts 
W. M. DENISON, Deputy Superintendent . Division V 
School Business Bureau.......... ...D. E. CROSLEY, Directcr 
:, U. G. FRY, Assistant Director Service to Professional Examining Boards and Higher Education 
sureau of Child Helping and Acco ng, - 
elping a Acc ae SHAMBACH, Director CHARLES D. KOCH, Deputy Superintendent 
E. A. QUACKENBUSH, Supervisor Professional Examining Boards— 
H. L. HOLBROOK, Supervisor Architects Optometrical 
Bureau of School Buildings.... HUBERT C. EICHER, Director Anthracite Mine Inspectors Osteopathic 
FRANK M. HIGHBERGER, Assistant Director Bituminous Mine Inspectors Osteopathic Surgeons 
SAMUEL H. JAMISON, JR., Supervisor Dental Council Pharmacy 
HARRY W. STONE, Supervisor Professional Engineers Public Accountants 
ELLWOOD B. CASSEL, Supervisor Medical Education and Licensure Undertakers 
M. D. HEASTINGS, Heating and Ventilating Engineer Nurses Veterinary 
Division Il Report and Accreditment of Higher Educational Institutions and 
Private Secondary Schools 
Vocational Education under Federal (Smith-Hughes) and Credentials Bureat........0ccecccosccsees J. G. PENTZ, Director 
Pennsylvania Laws A. D. JACKSON, Assistant Director 
LINDLEY H. DENNIS, Deputy Superintendent 
Voeational Agricultural Education ‘ Division VI 
H. C. FETTE oe. seats tant Director 
Ve MARTIN, Supervisor ; 
J. 8. ‘CHAMP ION, Supervisor vinnslihastendinesadacatiane 
Vocational Home Economics, FREDERIC A. GODCHARLES, Director 
MRS. ANNA G. GREEN, Assistant Director Library 
MRS. EDITH D. DAVISON, Supervisor The General Library.... ry ARET WALLER, Librarian 
Continuation School Education, Library Extension..........2 ‘ANNA A. MacDON ALD, Librarian 
P. L. CRESSMAN, Assistant Director EP (RROD) 0 gars eviservccaees JOSIAH W. KLINE, Librarian 
Vocational Industrial Education....C. E. HEDDEN, Supervisor Archives and History.......... HIRAM H. SHENK, Archivist 
‘J. J. MATTHEWS Supervisor Wek. o 6 cnwonsiades tens dcowae BOYD P. ROTHROCK, Curator 


STATE  COUNCEL OF EDUCATION 
President and Chief Executive Officer, JOHN A. H. KEITH 
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Official Communications . 


SPRING ARBOR AND BIRD DAYS 


Governor John S. Fisher has designated 
April 6 and April 20 as the 1928 Spring Arbor 
and Bird Days to be observed by the planting 
of trees and shrubbery, the caring for birds 
and such other exercises as will develop an 
interest in the forests and birds of our State 
and a deeper appreciation of the value of trees, 
flowers and birds and their service to mankind. 





STATE COUNCIL 


Among the business transacted by the State 
Council of Education at its January meeting 
were the below mentioned items of general 
interest: 

1. Authorized Mt. St. Joseph’s College, Phila- 
delphia, to grant the following degrees: 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, 
Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of Science in 
Home Economics. 

2. Special aid was granted the following dis- 
tricts to help them maintain the minimum 
educational standards prescribed in the 
School Code: 

Randolph Twp., Crawford County, $6,000; 
McAdoo Borough, Schuylkill County, 
$6,000. 

3. Authorized the creation of Shamokin Dam 
Boro, Snyder County, as a separate school 
district of the fourth class. 

4. Approved for the current year the following 

consolidated schools: Potters Mills, Potter 

District, Centre County; Chadds Ford, 
Chadds Ford District, Chester County; Glen- 

burn, Glenburn District, Lackawanna 

County. 

. Approved permits to continue the following 

closed schools: Dutch Fork and White, 


or 


Donegal District, Washington County; 
Archers, Morris’ District, Washington 
County. 


oo, 
~ 


3. Approved the following sites for consolidated 
schools: Cumberland Valley Twp., Bedford 
County; Guilford Twp., Franklin County. 

. Approved the annexation of parts of Hick- 
ory Twp., Mercer County to the city of 
Sharon School District. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The publications listed below recently came 
from the press and are ready for distribution. 
Persons desiring copies of the same should 
make application through the local, county or 
district superintendent. 

Bulletin No. 2—TIlliteracy, Non-English Speak- 
ing and Alien Problems of Pennsylvania 
Bulletin No. 27—Classification of Secondary 

Schools, 1926-27 





He who helps a boy to become a good and 
strong man, makes a contribution of the first 
order to the welfare of society.—Phillips 
Brooks. 


EXTENSION COURSE CREDITS 


For the information of persons interested 
in the amount of extension work which may 
be credited toward certification during any 
one semester, the following two paragraphs— 
taken from the booklet on Certification, page 
18—approved by the State Council of Educa- 
tion December 19, 1921—are reprinted in full: 

“For all students beginning extension or 
correspondence courses on or after August 1, 
1923, not more than six semester hours of 
credit toward standard certification will be 
allowed in any one semester during which the 
student pursuing such courses is a regularly 
employed teacher. 

“In evaluating credit for summer work, a 
maximum of twelve semester hours may be 
allowed for a summer session of eight or nine 
weeks, and a maximum of eight semester hours 
for a summer session of six weeks. This 
applies to all institutions giving approved 
courses.” 

In view of the fact that summer sessions at 
the State Teachers Colleges and State Normal 
Schools hereafter will be limited to six weeks 
in length, a resolution of the Board of Normal 
School Principals, approved by the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, limits the 
amount of credit that may be earned during 
any one summer session to six semester hours; 
provided that in exceptional cases a maximum 
of seven semester hours credit may be per- 
mitted with special consent of the Principal; 
and provided further that no individual may 
carry more than three courses during any one 
summer session. 





MATERIAL FOR LATIN TEACHERS 


The Service Bureau for Classical Teachers 
was established four years ago at Columbia 
University, New York City, by the American 
Classical League. It serves as a national co- 
operative agency through which Latin teachers 
in the secondary schools of the United States 
may receive and exchange ideas connected 
with the pedagogy of their subject. It is with- 
out doubt the greatest single aid to such teach- 
ers that exists today. 

The monthly publication of the Bureau, 
Latin Notes, appears eight times a year. It 
is a four to six-page bulletin. The annual 
subscription price is seventy-five cents. For 
an additional twenty-five cents, membership in 
the American Classical League may be had. 
The Bureau through the Notes and otherwise: 

1. Gives notices or brief reviews of books 
which are of value to Latin teachers. 


2. Furnishes in printed or mimeographed 


.form, at a nominal cost, useful articles deliv- 


ered at meetings of classical associations, and 
large quantities of material prepared for 
practical service in the classroom. Much of 
this material may be borrowed. 

3. Keeps teachers posted in the latest de- 
velopments of the Latin situation throughout 
the country. 
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4, Answers questions for teachers who need 
help in special problems. 

It often happens that some Latin teachers 
are working in localities considerably removed 
from universities or other Latin teachers with 
the result that it is quite difficult for them to 
keep in touch with new developments. There 
is surely no better way to remedy this than 
through Latin Notes and the work of the 
Service Bureau. 


Two Leaflets, Numbers I-II and III, which 
may be had upon request, give a complete 
list of the publications of the Bureau up to this 
school year. At the end of this year Leaflet 
IV will appear, bringing the list up to date. 

Subscriptions to Latin Notes should be sent 
to Miss Frances E. Sabin, Director of the 
Bureau, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 

A committee has recently been formed to 
further the work of the Bureau in Pennsyl- 
vania. In order to reduce the great amount 
of work at the Bureau Headquarters, special 
inquiries about meetings, exhibits and local 
matters in general, may be sent to John F. 
Gummere, William Penn Charter School, Ger- 
mantown, Pennsylvania. 


ATTENDANCE REPORT HONOR ROLL 
November, 1927 


Teachers in the following counties and dis- 
tricts made it possible for their superinten- 
dents to forward all their November attend- 
ance reports to the Department of Public 
Instruction on time: 
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Ellwood City Newport 
Erie Norristown 
Farrell Northampton 
Fell Oil City 
Ford City Old Forge 
Forest City Olyphant 
Franklin Palmerton 
German Phoenixville 
Greensburg Pittston 
Hanover Plymouth 
Harrisburg Pottstown 
Hazle Pottsville 
Hazleton Punxsutawney 
Hollidaysburg Radnor 
Homestead Rankin 
Huntingdon Reading 
Indiana Redstone 
Jersey Shore Ridgway 
Johnsonburg Rochester 
Juniata Rostraver 
Kingston Sayre 
Kittanning Scottdale 
Lansford Scranton 
Latrobe Shamokin 
Lebanon Sharon 
Lehighton Shenandoah 
Lewistown Steelton 
Lock Haven Sunbury 
Logan Tamaqua 
Lower Merion Tarentum 
Mahanoy City Taylor 
Mahanoy Twp. Throop 
Marcus Hook Titusville 
McKeesport Tyrone 
McKees Rocks Uniontown 


Meadville 


Upper Darby 


Middletown Vandergrift 
Milton Warren 

Minersville Washington 
Monessen Waynesboro 


Monongahela 
Mount Carmel 


West Chester 


Counties 

Adams Indiana 
Bedford Lackawanna 
Blair Lawrence 
Bradford Lebanon 
Butler Lehigh 
Cameron Montour 
Chester Northumberland 
Clarion Perry 
Clinton Pike 
Columbia Potter 
Cumberland Susquehanna 
Delaware Tioga 

i, Union 
Fayette Venango 
Forest Wayne 
Fulton Wyoming 
Greene York 

Districts 

Abington Carnegie 
Allentown Cecil 
Altoona Chambersburg 
Ambridge Charleroi 
Archbald Cheltenham 
Arnold Chester 
Ashland Clearfield 
Ashley Coal 
Bangor Coatesville 
Beaver Falls Columbia 
Bellevue Connellsville 
Berwick Conshohocken 
Bethlehem Corry 
Blakely Donora 
Bloomsburg Dormont 
3raddock DuBois 
Bradford Dunbar 
Bristol Dunmore 
Canonsburg Duquesne 
Carbondale Easton 
Carlisle E. Conemaugh 
No. 5 


West Mahanoy 


Mt. Pleasant Boro. West Pittston 


Mt. Pleasant Twp. Be 
Muhlenberg Twp. Whitehall 
Munhall Wilkes-Barre 
Nanticoke Wilkinsburg 
Nanty-Glo Williamsport 
New Brighton Windber 
New Castle Woodlawn 
New Kensington York 





TRAINED TEACHERS NEEDED 


On the basis of past experience in the Place- 
ment Service, the probable demands for ex- 
perienced teachers in positions difficult to fill 
for the next school year, 1928-1929, will be 
as follows: 


PUTRI oa aks alas.o dee eene ss 10 
Commercial Education ......... 35 
Home Economics (Vocational).. 45 
PHGweirie? Atte <i. sks odes es 50 
PRN oi ic aiden dele ok ad 25 
SCN SEURURS Ss cc Sars ee es kaon 10 
RIGO CRONE sii Gis vou laweeees 10 


This list does not include the requests for 
elementary and high school teachers. 


Teachers interested in such positions are 
requested to register with the Placement Ser- 
vice—Teacher Bureau, Department of Public 
Instruction. 





PENNSYLVANIA DAY 


The celebration of the first Pennsylvania Day 
will be observed on Friday, March 2. 

The act passed by the last legislature fixed 
the date for March 4. Since March 4 falls 
on Sunday the celebration will be held on the 
preceding Friday. The Department of Public 
Instruction is preparing a bulletin containing 
suggestions for the observance of this day. 
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FREE FILMS AND SLIDES 


Revised List of Sources 

Pennsylvania State Library and Museum, 
Harrisburg—Slides covering practically all 
subjects including music. 

Commercial Museum, Philadelphia—Slides 
and films on geography, commerce, transpor- 
tation. 

State Board of Censors, Joseph A. Berrier, 
Secretary, Harrisburg—Sixty reels visualizing 
the different activities of the State govern- 
ment. 

Department of Agriculture, Harrisburg— 
Material covering the field of agriculture. 

United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.—Agricultural material. 

International Harvester Company, 606 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago—Slides and films 
covering different phases of agriculture, home 
economics, canning, dairying, poultry raising, 
lumbering and manufacture. 

Department of Forests and Waters, Harris- 
burg—Material covering forests and conserva- 
tion. 

The General Electric Company (Publicity 
Dept.), Schenectady, N. Y.—Slides and films 
covering different phases of electricity, navi- 
gation, manufacture, forestry, wireless, etc. 

Long-Bell Lumber Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri—Lumber and Its Uses. 

Department of the Interior, Bureau of Re- 
clamation, Washington, D. C.—Films showing 
reclamation by irrigation from sagebrush 
desert to completed farm; on zoology, botany, 
Indians, drainage. 

Department of Health, Harrisburg—Slides 
and films on health. 

United States Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—Health Material. 

Picture Service Corporation, 71 West 23rd 
Street, New York City—Films on Health, 
Making a Book and a Newspaper. 

National Cash Register Company, Dayton, 
Ohio—Films on Health, Geography, History 
and Science. 

American Optical Company, Southbridge, 
Massachusetts—A film, “Through Life’s Win- 
dows.” 

Department of Labor and Industry, Harris- 
burg—Safety Material. 

Department of Welfare, Harrisburg—Wel- 
fare Material. 

Ray-Bell Films, Inc., 817-23 University Ave- 
nue, St. Paul, Minnesota—Films on Civics, 
Geography, Health, Industry, Science. 

National American Red Cross, Washington, 
D. C.—Red Cross Activities, “The Twister.” 

United States Steel Corporation, Safety 
Bureau, Washington, D. C.—Industrial and 
Welfare Material. 

United States Department of Labor and In- 
dustry, Washington, D. C.—Safety Material. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New 
York City—Film, “New Ways for Old.” 

Underwriters Laboratories, 207 E. Ohio 
Street, Chicago—Films on Fire Prevention. 

Institute of Makers of Explosives, 103 Park 
Avenue, New York City—Safety Films. 

Air Reduction Sales Company, 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York City—Film, “Oxygen, the 
Wonder Worker.” 























American Society for Control of Cancer, 25 
West 43rd Street, New York City—Health 
Films. 

National Automatic Sprinkler Association, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York City—Film on 
Fire Control. 

United States Department of Mines, Pitts- 
burgh—Mineral, Industrial, Americanization, 
Safety and Transportation. 

Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania 
(apply to nearest office)—Films on Safety, 
Telephoning, Telegraphing, Television, Indus- 
tries, Civics. 

Department of Highways 
Highway Construction. 

Pennsylvania Motor Federation, Front and 
Market Streets, Harrisburg—Films on Penn- 
sylvania’s Historic Shrines, Scenic Spots, 
Highways, Transportation, etc. 

Bureau of Commercial Economics, 1108 Six- 
teenth Street, Washington, D. C.—Films cover- 
ing the social and intellectual life of all 
nations. 

International Correspondence Schools, Scran- 
ton—A film, “The University of the Night.” 

State Game Commission, Harrisburg—Fish 
and.Game Material. 

Western Electric Company, 120 West 41st 
Street, New York City—Films visualizing the 
telephone and the telegraph. 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, Pittsburgh—Lecture and film ser- 
vice dealing with electricity and its applica- 
tion. 

E. I. DuPont de Nemours and Company, Inc., 
Wilmington, Delaware—Science and Building 
Films. 

Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan— 
Films covering many subjects and fields. 

Y. M. C. A., 120 West 41st Street, New 
York City—A wide collection of films. 

American Steel and Wire Company, 208 S. 
LaSalle Street, Chicago—Films on wire rope, 
laying cable, piano, pipe-organ and harp. 

American Rolling Mill Company, Middle- 
town, Ohio—Films on the manufacture of iron. 

J. Alexander Leggett Company, 247 Park 
Avenue, New York City—Films on Lenox 
China, The Historic Hudson, Crackers, Cookies, 
Cakes, Musical Instruments. 

Dodge Brothers, Inc., Detroit, Michigan— 
Films on automobiles and their uses. 

New York Central’ Lines, 639 La Salle St., 
Chicago—Films on transportation and milk. 

Keuffel and Esser Company, Hoboken, New 
Jersey—Slides, film and written lecture on 
“The Use of the Slide Rule in Trigonometry.” 

Prudence Company, Inc., 331 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City—Films on Real Estate. 

Edison Lamp Works, Harrison, New Jersey 
—Film, “The Cat and the Kit” (Safety.) 





Material on 














NAILS 
I like to drive nails 

Into clean boards—sturdy nails 

That take the hammer’s shock without a wince. 
I like the ring of steel on steel— 


Music to which is set the progress of the world. 
—W.E. Dimorier, Academy High School, Erie. 
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1927 PROJECT CONTEST WINNERS 


The judges appointed by the Vocational 
Division have determined the winners in the 
fourth Annual Project Contest for boys taking 
Vocational Agriculture in Pennsylvania. The 
number of projects entered in this Contest 
for the last four years are as follows: 1924, 
124; 1925, 389; 1926, 995; 1927, 1,208. Gold, 
silver and bronze medals are the prizes for 
first, second and third places. The winners 
follow: 


Senior Poultry Project Contest 


No. Chicken Total Profit 
Name Address Chickens Months Profit Per Bird 
1. Gordon Irons... ..Linesville..:..... 3000 18,000 $926 40 44 
2. Malcolm Wilkins... Troy. ..... 2000 16,000 372 00 18} 
3. Donald Carrier... Westmorel’d Co. . 92 1,100 57411 6.24 
Senior Potato Project Contest 

fe Total Yield Profit 
Name Address Acres Profit Per Acre Per Acre 
EO Porter Twp 33 1408 50 392 bu. $433 40 
2. Norman Updegrove.. Porter Twp 3$ 1503 00 385 429 40 


Cecil Merchant.....Conneautville. 12 2163 92 260 180 33 


Senior Truck Project Contest 
Total Profit 


Name Address Seope Profit per Acre 
1. Everett Willey. . Waterford...... “a. $219 52 $44 70 
2, Philip Hyatt. . Unionville. . oa aa 391 65 489 57 
3. Paul Anselmino.....Westmoreland Co... . 6 468 00 515 O01 


Senior Fruit Project Contest 


Total Tota 


Name Address Scope Profit Yield 

1. David Purdy...... Findley Twp.. 3A. $207 94 Lk 

2. Elbert Mead....... Brooklyn. .. 3 A. 997 00 209 bu. 
3. Samuel Mather... . Orangeville. . . 1A. 69 15 

Senior Sheep Project Contest 

Total Profit 

Name Address Av. No. Profit Per 

1. Lester Van Ness... Troy........ 25 $307 20 $12 09 

2. Charles Webster. . . Picture Rocks. 8 135 96 22 66 


Roy Foster........Conneautville 14 127 83 10 65 


Senior Dairy Project Contest 


Total Profit 
Name Address Av. No. Profit Per 
1. Donald Gordon. ...W. Fallowfield. . 8 $1580 00 $197 50 


2. William Groff. 
3. John Nelan.. 


Unionville 20 2585 98 117 55 
Trinity... 3 886 00 295 00 


Senior Small Grain Project Contest 
Total Profit Yield 


Name Address Scope Profit Per Acre Per Acre 
|, Treve Darr........ Ligonier . I5A $295 75 $31 33 40 bu. 
2. Archie McLaughlin Edinboro. . 30A 20004 682 392 bu 
}. Carl Anderson. .... Pt. Allegany. . 2A 7088 35 44 52 bu. 


Senior Corn Project Contest 


Total Profit 

Name Address Acres Profit Per A. 

1. Robert Snell... .....Conneautville. 6 $426 54 = $71 «09 
Fred Evans........Orangeville........ 21 622 00 30 00 
Freas Benscoter.. . .Huntington Twp 1} 91 46 52 28 


Winners’ Class 
Total Profit Per 


Name Address Project Scope Profit Unit 
I Leon Ballard... ... ae Dairy.... 10 $1980 77 $198 07 
Lawrence Fleming.Troy........Dairy.... 10 3416 16 34: 61 
}. Arthur Daub..... Porter Twp..Potatoes.. 2A 845 75 422 88 
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Senior Swine Project Contest 


Hog Total Profit 

Name Address Number Mos. Profit Per 

. Robert Smith.......Ligonier........ 12 96 $221 70 $18 50 
. Thomas Slobodnjak. Conneautville 12 72 112 35 9 36 
. William Darlington..Unionville....... 34 364 267 50 22 29 


who 


Senior Home Improvement Project Contest 


Name Address 
1. Ellsworth Noble......Troy...... 
2. Clarence Harkness... . Troy. 
3. Theodore Bauer... ...Conneautville. 
Senior Baby Beef Project Contest 
Total Profit 
Name Address Number Profit Per A. 
1. Robert Bailey. Conneautville 3 $79 74 $26 58 
2. Paul Stewart Conneautville ’ 2 41 32 20 66 
3. Norman Bedillion..Trinity........ 19 370 81 14 25 
Senior Beekeeping Project Contest 
No. Total Profit Yield 
Name Address Swarms Profit PerS. PerS. 
1. Glenn Griswold. . . Brooklyn 7 $113 90 $19 00 70.5 Ibs- 
2. J. Elliott Smith...Conneautville.. 5 43 16 785 26 — Ibs- 
3. Gordon Sheppa. . .Conneautville 5 28 34 5 67 26 ~~ Ibs. 


AVAILABLE ART PUBLICATIONS 


The following publications of interest to art 
teachers and art supervisors may be had upon 
application to C. Valentine Kirby, Department 
of Public Instruction: 

teport of Committee on Art Instruction in 

Colleges and Universities 
Bulletins on Sixth International Congress 
for Art Education, Drawing and Art 
Industry 
Number One—Historical 
Number Two—Exhibition 
Number Three—Membership 
Number Four—Program 





PENNSYLVANIA FILMS AT N. E. A. 


The four films—‘A Day in an Elementary 
School,” “Educating Handicapped Children,” 
“Consolidated-Vocational School,” “Secondary 
Education”—visualizing Pennsylvania’s Edu- 
cational System, will be shown at the N. E. A. 
Department of Superintendence which meets 
in Boston, February 25-March 3. These films 
were made for the Sesquicentennial Exposition 
and have been exhibited in different sections 
of the State since the Sesquicentennial closed. 





FREE PHOTO NEWS SERVICE 

The General Electric Company has organ- 
ized an educational news photo service con- 
sisting of a poster 15 inches x 18 inches, issued 
twice a month, and a mahogany frame in which 
to display the poster. This service is free to 
normal schools, senior and technical high 
schools and may be had upon application to 
John Klenke, General Electric Photo News 
Service, 1 River Road, Schenectady, New 
York. 





“Nobody cares” is less true than that too 
few know.”—Publie Science, 
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A Journey With a Music Interest 


From the Visual Education Bulletin 


Place—The Stephen Collins Foster Home. 

Time—Saturday morning. 

Teacher’s Aim—To develop an appreciation 
of the music of Pennsylvanians. 

Students’ Aim—To learn something about 
the life and music of Foster. 

Preparation—Ascertained the location of 
the Foster Home and read the following books: 
Stephen Collins Foster by Harold Vincent Mil- 
ligan; Catalog of First Editions of Stephen 
C. Foster by Whittlesey and Sonneck; A Biog- 
raphy of Stephen C. Foster by Morrison 
Foster. 

The Journey—Took car number 88 at the 
Pennsylvania Station, Pittsburgh and rode to 
corner of Thirty-sixth Street and Penn Avenue 
where the Foster Home is located. 

In the Home—At the entrance, the party 
was met by Mrs. Jessie Welch Rose, grand- 
daughter of Stephen Collins Foster, who acted 
as guide through the museum. 

Foster Relics Inspected— 

(a) Photographs of Foster, his mother, his 
father and his wife. 

(b) Photographic print of Susan E. Pent- 
land to whom “Open Thy Lattice, Love” was 
dedicated. 

(c) A flageolet, flute, guitar owned by 
Foster. 

(d) The first piano to cross the Alleghenies 
and upon which Foster played in composing 
several compositions. 

(e) Original manuscript of “Open Thy Lat- 
tice, Love.” 

(f) Original manuscript of “Little Ella.” 

(g) Original manuscript of “Maggie by 
My Side.” 

Teacher—Mrs. Rose, will it be possible to 
meet your mother? 

Mrs. Rose—I shall ask her to step into the 
Museum for a few moments. 


Mrs. Marion Foster Welch, only daughter 
of Stephen Collins Foster, appears and greets 
the group. 

Teacher—Mrs. Welch, will you please tell 
us some memories of your distinguished 
father? 

Mrs. Welch—I was quite young when father 
died, but I remember well his ability to play 
many instruments—the piano, flute, flageolet, 
clarinet and guitar. He had a natural genius 
for music and learned to play instruments 
readily. He had a sweet voice, too, and used 
to sing so softly and tenderly to his own ac- 
companiment that I still carry the picture. 
Father also took great interest in water color 
work. 

Teacher—Do you have any special favorites 
among your father’s music? 

Mrs. Welch—Of course, I love all of Father’s 
music. His compositions are dear to me. At 
his funeral, the band played “Come Where My 
Love Lies Dreaming” while his body was being 


lowered into the grave. Perhaps that is my 
favorite. You will please excuse me now. 

Teacher—In behalf of the group, I thank 
you for the honor you have done us and for 
your kindness. 

Mrs. Rose to a pupil—What is your favorite 
composition? 

Pupil—“Old Black Joe.” 

Mrs. Rose—Joe (Old Black Joe) was a col- 
ored man who drove for Dr. McDowell, father 
of Grandmother Foster. Among his duties was 
that of admitting visitors to the home in the 
evenings. All through the sweetheart days, 
Joe watched Grandpa Foster come and go and 
was the medium through which the flowers 
passed from him to Grandmother. One even- 
ing as Grandfather Foster passed through the 
doorway, he said, “Joe, some day I am going 
to put you in a song.” He never forgot the 
promise. Old Black Joe was gone when the 
day of inspiration came, but his memory lives 
in the song which bears his name. 

Another pupil—Tell us about Kentucky 
Home and Swanee River, Mrs. Rose, please. 

Mrs. Rose—Grandfather got the picture he 
painted in these songs during a visit to his 
cousin, Judge John Rowan at Federal Hill, 
near Bardstown, Kentucky. There he saw 
the slaves in happy surroundings, treated 
kindly and considerately. He was interested in 
what they did and how they lived. You find 
these described in the songs. 

The word Swanee, a river in Florida, was 
supplied by Morrison Foster, Grandfather’s 
brother, because a word of two syllables was 
needed. The soul speaks in this song and it 
is considered one of Grandfather’s greatest 
compositions. 

There is a story of some kind connected with 
most of Grandfather’s songs. “Where is Thy 
Spirit, Mary” followed the death of a very 
early sweetheart, Mary Keller. Grandfather’s 
love for his mother is seen in “A Dream of 
My Mother and My Home,” “Kiss Me, Dear 
Mother,” “Farewell, Sweet Mother.” <A deep 
love for his wife is shown in “Jenny’s Coming 
O’er the Green,” “Jenny June,” “Jeanie With 
the Light Brown Hair,” “Come Where My 
Love Lies Dreaming.” 

He wrote many hymns in the last years of 
his life. Such hymns as “Suffer Little Chil- 
dren to Come Unto Me,” “Tears Bring 
Thoughts of Heaven,” “There is a Land of 
Love,” “We'll All Meet Our Saviour”—do they 
not speak of Grandfather’s abiding faith in 
God? 

I hope you have enjoyed your visit. Please 
come again. 

Teacher—The pupils and I are deeply grate- 
ful for your kindness and for the interesting 
background you have given of your grand- 
father’s music. Knowing the occasions out of 
which they grew, we shall sing these songs 
with greater understanding in the future. 
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An Analysis of Graduates of State Normal 


Schools and State ‘Teachers Colleges 
1926-1927 


A study has just been completed by the 
Teacher Bureau of the number of graduates 
of State Normal Schools and State Teachers 
Colleges in Pennsylvania, together with a dis- 
tribution of the type of curriculum pursued. 
The object was to determine how many young 


two-year, three-year and four-year curricu- 
lums in the various fields given in the re- 
spective institutions. The following summary, 
represents a statistical effort to record all 
those who received normal school certificates 
between July 1, 1926 and June _ 30, 





































































































people were graduated in a single year from 1927: 
Two-year Three-year curriculums Four-year _ 
curriculums curriculums (T. C.) 
Special fields 
| 8 
Institution Total ' $ 3 4 4 ‘. 4 2 
»s| 3 Ss o|_|@ = .|2 
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*Includes two in three-year manual arts curriculum. 


It is interesting to note that over four thou- 
sand young people completed teacher prepara- 
tion courses in order to be ready for some 
form of public school service. While graduates 
from two-year curriculums predominate, over 
five hundred are prepared to enter the special- 


ized fields, such as Art, Commerce, Health, 
Home Economics, Library and Music. The 
thirty-six graduates in four-year curriculums 
represent the fruitage of the first year of the 
institutions operating under degree privi- 
leges. 


The Rocks of Pennsylvania and the Story 
They Tell 


GEORGE H. ASHLEY 
State Geologist 


CHAPTER V.—EARLY PALEOzOIC ROCKS AND 
SEAS 

The lowest rocks. Pre-Cambrian time closed 
with the rocks of that age folded and worn 
down to a plain and sinking below sea level, 
at least in southeastern Pennsylvania. Im- 
mediately sand with some mud washed in and 
continued to accumulate on the sinking sea 
floor until in places nearly 5,000 feet of sedi- 
ments accumulated. These sandy strata make 
two groups, the Chickies quartzite below, 
1,000 to 1,600 feet thick, with Hellam conglom- 


erate at the base, 0 to 600 feet thick, and the 
Harpers group, sandstone, schist and shale, 
1,200 to 3,250 feet thick, including the Antie- 
tam sandstone at the top 150 to 500 feet thick. 
These rocks form mountains or hills in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania today. 

The great limestone formation. Then the 
crust sank deeper, changed so that the sea 
spread westward and many thousand feet of 
limestone and dolomite were laid down. This 
condition continued from early Cambrian to 
the end of Middle Ordovician time (see time 
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scale, chapter 3). The rocks comprise the 
Tomstown group (Lower Cambrian) 1,500 
to 1,750 feet thick, of dolomite with a little 
shale, the Waynesburg group (Middle Cam- 
brian) 1,000 feet thick, of limestone, marble 
and red shale, and the Elbrook series (Upper 
Cambrian) of limestoge and dolomite 2,000 to 
3,000 feet thick. 

Dolomite predominated in Lower Canadian 
(Ozark series) 1,000 to 2,000 feet thick, and 
Middle Cambrian (Beekmantown series) 1,000 
to 2,300 feet thick. Upper Canadian time 
(Chazy series) Stones River group, saw 200 
to 1,000 feet of massive pure limestone laid 
down. 

Here are 6,500 to 11,000 feet, mostly lime- 
stone or dolomite. Then slight uplift bowed 
these rocks up at the south and running water 
wore off the top of the bow, uncovering rocks 
down to the Harpers group. Then sinking set 
in again and over the eroded edge of these 
older rocks was laid down the Conestoga lime- 
stone 500 feet thick; also the Lowville lime- 
stone 0 to 200 feet thick, the Black River lime- 
stone 100 to 800 feet thick, and Trenton lime- 
stone 0 to 400 feet thick, closing this great 
period of limestone formation. These lime- 
stones today underlie large areas in south- 
eastern and central Pennsylvania, from the 
Chester Valley on the east to the Nittany 
Valley on the west. 

The great shale belt. For a time local uplift 
interrupted sinking of the crust, and streams 
carved valleys in the exposed limestones; 
then came sinking accompanied by the laying 
down of mud 1,000 to 15,000 feet deep. This 
mud, now changed into shales and slates of 
the Martinsburg series (Upper Ordovician 
age), extends from eastern Canada to Tennes- 
see or Alabama. These shales and the pre- 
ceding limestones underlie and are responsible 
for the long, broad valley just south and east 
of the Kittatinny or North Mountain. 

Total thickness. Here are 10,000 to 25,000 
feet of rocks. This greatest thickness is de- 
posited at no one place, for one group is 
thickest here and another thickest there. The 
early beds were confined to southeastern Penn- 
sylvania. The later beds covered the whole 
State when originally laid down. 

Economic value. These rocks now yield 
Pennsylvania over 50 million dollars worth 
of mineral products annually. The slates in 
the Martinsburg series are the basis of our 
slate industry. The Trenton, Lowville and 
Stones River limestones, in particular, supply 
our cement and lime industry. Here we get 
limestone for building, flux for iron making, 
silica for brick, magnesia and other substances, 
and most of our brown iron ores, and our lead 
and zinc ores. 

How long did it take? From all we know it 
is estimated that, including times of uplift, 
it required about 200 million years to lay down 
this vast body of rocks. 

Fossils. Few fossils are found in most of 


these rocks and, as far as found, all are in- 
vertebrates or animals without a backbone. 
Of most interest are the trilobites, related to 
the king crabs of today, but shellfish, sponges, 
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corals and other forms, even bacteria, are 
found, and serve to determine the age of the 
rocks in which they occur. The progress of 
life was still confined to changes taking place 
among the lower forms, changes involving the 
appearance of one fauna after another as the 
preceding faunas disappeared, each fauna 
closely related to the last and evidently de- 
rived from it. 


CHAPTER VI. Rocks OF MIDDLE PALEOzOIC 
TIME OR THE AGE OF FISHES 


Where found. We next study the Silurian 
and Devonian rocks of Pennsylvania which 
are from 3,500 feet thick in Erie County to 
17,000 feet in eastern Pennsylvania. These 
rocks underlie most of the area from Kittatinny 
Mountain on the southeast to Allegheny Moun- 
tain at the northwest. In the west end of the 
State they lie below the “coal measures,” and 
yield oil and gas. They underlie all of north- 
ern Pennsylvania. They are especially dis- 
tinguished from the rocks below by containing 
fish remains. 


A mountain-making sandstone. Lower Paleo- 
zoic time closed with a slight uplift followed 
by erosion. As the sea bottom sank again, 
sand with some red mud washed in and accu- 
mulated to a depth of 500 to 2,000 feet over 
all that part of the ocean floor that later be- 
came central and western Pennsylvania, east- 
ern Ohio, western New York and adjacent 
Canada. These strata are known as the 
Medina sandstone. Later part of this turned 
into quartzite which (upturned) today makes 
the backbone of most of the high, narrow 
mountains of central Pennsylvania. 


The iron ore shales. Middle and Upper 
Silurian time saw 900 to 2,600 feet of shale 
laid down, deep red toward Delaware River. 
In Clinton time, shell-covered shores stretched 
from New York to Alabama. Then iron-bear- 
ing waters came, dissolved out the lime of the 
shells and left iron in its place, thus forming 
the Clinton red iron ore. The upper half of 
these shales (Salina) contains beds of salt, in- 
dicating low shores, with lagoons in which 
sea water evaporated. Near the top, these 
shales became limy (Tonoloway group) and 
then came real limestone (Helderberg group) 
at the base of the Devonian, the two together 
150 to 1,250 feet thick. 


A glass sand bed. Then conditions changed 
abruptly and a layer of white or gray glass 
sand, the Oriskany sandstone, was laid down. 
Then came a time of widespread coral reefs 
forming another thin limestone, overlain by a 
thin, persistent, cherty limestone (Onondago 
limestone), closing Lower Devonian time. 


A great delta. A delta is a fan-shaped 
body of mud and sand accumulated off the 
mouth of a river. Great rivers flowing in 
from the east formed such a delta in Penn- 
sylvania in Upper or Middle Devonian time, 
10,000 feet thick at the east and 3,000 feet at 
the west. The material in this great delta 
is coarse in the east and finer to the west. 

This great mass has been divided from the 


(Turn to page 360) 
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Three initial two-year curricula, preparing for teaching in the elementary field. 

Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who com- 
plete any one of the two-year elementary curricula may be admitted. Bac- 
calaureate Degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field.  Bacca- 
laureate Degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high school field. 
Baccalaureate Degree curriculum. 

Degree curriculum in special fields: Art, Commerce, Health, Home Econom- 
ics and Music. 

School Special Courses Principal 


IN. acl go iin. w siwta'e abc ewids 0s allen ah cate Tae Francis B. Haas 
John A, Entz 


MRS US's x, 5 2 arad amalatw bx ayes ae eRe Ale Cale ce 
RD Wg SS atelaarkad ce RE e Ab erscn 8 Perr ee 
es nays eee Sener e .+s+-.-Robert M. Steele 
*fE. Stroudsburg. .Health Education.................cecsceesde Le Allen 
°*Edinboro........ EPS OPT ET TTT TC ee C. C. Crawford 
*t©Indiana..........Art, Commerce, Home Economics & Music. Charles R. Foster 
*Kutztown ....... Library and Art Education................ A. C. Rothermel 
*Lock Haven...... Kindergarten Education ................. Dallas W. Armstrong 
*t©Mansfield........ Home Economics and Music............... William R. Straughn 
*Millersville ...... ean ian ich EMEA OR RAR ae aa C. H. Gordinier 
Ne ee udenna saad RARE Ezra Lehman 
~, tSlippery Rock... . Health Education...............--.++0++5: J. Linwood Eisenberg 
tOWest Chester .... Health Education and Music.......... .»+. Norman W. Cameron 


*Offers course leading to B.S. in Education. 
tOffers course leading to B.S. in Health Education. 
{Offers course leading to B.S. in Home Economics. 
©Offers course leading to B.S. in Public School Music. 
°Offers course leading to B. S. in Art Education. 
Catalogs on Request—Address the Principal 
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THE LANCASTER CONVENTION 


Fully 4,000 delegates and other members 
of our Association attended the State conven- 
tion in Lancaster, December 28 and 29, 1927. 
Local arrangements were all that could be 
desired. Every speaker listed on the general 
sessions appeared as scheduled and nearly all 
of the speakers on the department, section 
and round table programs kept their appoint- 
ments. The convention was highly successful 
with even the weather man cooperating. 


The official program of 60 pages contained 
all the committee reports: executive council, 


permanent headquarters, permanent fund, 
treasurer, tenure, legislative, retirement, 
ethics and county unit of administration. Thus 


everyone had full and complete information 
regarding all the major activities of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Forty-eight commercial concerns, an_ in- 
crease of 50% over the number of exhibitors 
a year ago, showed new helps, supplies and 
equipment, and brought a message to each 
open-minded teacher in attendance. 

fhe student musical organizations: orches- 
tras, glee clubs and bands demonstrated the 
high quality of music for which Lancaster has 
been for many years justly famed. Other 
outstanding music numbers were the Harp En- 
semble of four harps which rendered Handel’s 
Largo and the Volga Boatman, and vocal solos 
by H. L. Bland of the Millersville State Teach- 
ers College. 


Many breakfasts, luncheons and dinners pro- 
moted social intercourse and conserved time 
during the crowded two-day session. The out- 
standing functions were the All-College Din- 
ner, the Reception and the Past President’s 
Luncheon—all at the Brunswick Hotel. 


The address by Doctor John A. H. Keith, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
published in full as the first article in this 
issue of the JOURNAL, the abstracts of ad- 
dresses following it, the summary of the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Delegates, the resolu- 
tions and other write-ups in this number indi- 
-_ the present trends of education in our 

tate. 





WERE YOU OVERCHARGED? 


By a clerical error some of our members 
were overcharged by the Hotel Brunswick, 
Lancaster for rooms during the Convention, 
December 28 and 29, 1927. Manager Carman 
will cheerfully make a refund in cases where 
charges were made in excess of the regular 
rates. Write directly to him but report any 
difficulty in making proper adjustment to P. S. 
E. A. Headquarters, 400 N. Third Street, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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BOSTON CONVENTION 


Railroad identification certificates enabling 
members of the N. E. A. Department of Super- 
intendence to purchase round trip tickets for 
the Boston convention, February 25 to March 1, 
for the fare and a half may be secured from 
J. W. Crabtree, Secretary, N. E. A., 1201 
Sixteenth St., Washington, D. C. Members 
should reach Boston in time to attend one of 
the six simultaneous vesper services Sunday 
afternoon, February 26, at 4:00 o’clock. 

Convention headquarters, registration and 
post office will be located in Mechanics Build- 
ing, which has a large auditorium and ample 
space for commercial exhibits. Among the 
exhibits there will be the Living Exhibits— 
actual teaching demonstrations by teachers 
and pupils from the schools of Boston and 
vicinity. 

Pennsylvania headquarters will be located in 
the new Statler Hotel, where on Tuesday even- 
ing, February 28 at 6:00 P. M. the annual 
Pennsylvania dinner will be held. President 
Joseph F. Noonan is arranging for a unique 
program, quite different from recent programs. 

For room reservations, apply to J. Paul 
Foster, chairman, Housing Committee, Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, 80 Federal Street, 
Boston. 

See the January JOURNAL, page 283, for sug- 
gestive railroad schedules. 


Additional Meetings of Importance 


The National Conference on Educational 
Method will meet at Boston February 28 and 
29. Headquarters for the Conference will be 
at the Copley Plaza Hotel. Tickets for the 
annual luncheon, February 29, should be ob- 
tained at the Conference booth in the hotel 
lobby. James F. Hosic, 525 West 120th St., 
New York City is secretary-treasurer. 

The National Society of College Teachers of 
Education will meet February 27-29 at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., during the Department of 
Superintendence meeting. Headquarters will 
be at the Commander Hotel, Cambridge. S. A. 
Courtis, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan is secretary-treasurer. 

The National Council of Teachers Retire- 
ment Systems will meet in the Hotel Bellevue, 
Boston, February 27-29. A joint meeting with 
the Committee of One Hundred on Retirement 
Matters of the N. E. A. will be held on Feb- 
ruary 27. Henry H. Baish, Secretary, Penn- 
sylvania State Teachers Retirement System, 
Harrisburg, is vice-president. 

A conference has been called by John J. 
Tigert, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, on February 24 and 25 for considering 
the needs and opportunities for the prepara- 
tion of teachers for rural schools and allied 
problems. Headquarters will be at the Hotel 
Lenox, Boston. 
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Plus a Pennsylvania Supplement— 


CONDUCT AND CITIZENSHIP 


By EDWIN C. BROOME, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia 
and EDWIN W. ADAMS, Principal, Philadelphia Normal School 


HIS textbook in civics, written for high-school classes, is 
built up on the principle that character education and 
training for citizenship are identical processes. It presents 
complete information about the structure and processes of gov- 
ernment. Quotations from the Constitution are woven skilfully 


and effectively into the text. It is a thoroughly teachable 


In Addition: 


For Pennsylvania use, a special supplement has been written 
giving in detail facts about local government, laws, etc., by | 
John Guthrie. Director of Social Studies, Philadelphia Normal 


Price $1.40 (Text plus supplement) THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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NY + Benjamin Franklin said; 


In the year 1756 





“The wit of conversation consists 
more in finding it in others than 
showing a great deal yourself.’ 


Refinements in hotel service con- 
sist somewhat in the unobtru- 
siveness of employees. Benjamin 
Franklin co-workers know when 
to speak and when to keep silent. 
The Benjamin Franklin is the newest and most 


beautifully furnished hotel in the midtown 
section of Philadelphia 


1200 Rooms, each with bath 
Rates *4 upward 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
CHESTNUT & NINTH ST. 


PHILADELPHIA 


HORACE LELAND WIGGINS 
Managing Director 
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A Complete Course 


_ GEOGRAPHY 


By Dr. J. Russell Smith 


of Columbia University 


HOME FOLKS Grade 3 or 4 


A new book for beginners that has been a 
phenomenal success. Although written in 
delightful story form it is a real introduction 
to the more formal study of geography. 
Nearly 400 illustrations. 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 


Book I. Peoples and Countries. Grs. 4-5 or 5-6 
Book II. Regions and Trade. Grs. 6-7 or 7-8 


These books, more than any other geo- 
graphic texts, tell of human action, of the 
world as the home of man. State after state 
has adopted them. 

Do you wish AGEOGRAPHY PROBLEM? 


Send for the illustrated Flood articles by Dr. 
Smith. They offer excellent teaching materials. 


A limited number will be sent free. 
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The National Academy of Visual Instruction 
will meet at Boston on February 27 and 28 
during the meeting of the N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence. The sessions will be held 
at the Boston Teachers College, Boston, Mass. 
C. F. Hoban, of the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Harrisburg is president. 





READING IN 1928 


The House of Delegates most cordially re- 
ceived the invitations for the 1928 convention 
from Superintendent Landis Tanger, Reading 
and Superintendent Samuel J. Slawson, Johns- 
town. The vote selected Reading. Many mem- 
bers expressed the hope that Johnstown will 
renew its invitation for 1929 as they desire to 
hold the annual convention in the western part 
of the State. 

Cards bearing the invitation of the teachers 
and administrative officers and its Board of 
School Directors gave the following data re- 
garding the hospitable city of Reading: 

Reading has a population of 115,000. 

Reading Company system and the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad 

Electric lines or Bus lines to Philadelphia, 
West Chester, Allentown, Hamburg, Pottsville 
and Lancaster 

Reading has ample accommodations for 2,500. 

Reading’s new Senior High School has 96 
classrooms and an auditorium seating 2,000. 
Trolley within one square of building 

Reading has four completely-equipped Junior 
High Schools and thirty-eight public grade 
schools. Its 615 teachers instruct 17,000 
pupils 

Schuylkill College is only a few blocks away 
from the Senior High School 

The Keystone State Normal School at Kutz- 
town lies sixteen miles to the east of Reading. 

Sains 


SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK 
The Schoolmen’s Week Sessions will be held 
March 21 to 24, inclusive, at the University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. This will be 
a joint session with the Southeastern Conven- 
tion District of the P. S. E. A. Dr. Arthur 
J. Jones is Chairman and Dr. LeRoy A. King 
is Secretary’ of the General Committee for 
Schoolmen’s Week. The schoolmen represent- 
ing the State are: 
Charles A. Coulomb, District Superin- 
tendent, Philadelphia 
C. C. Crawford, Principal State Teach- 
ers College, Edinboro 
Fred W. Diehl, Superintendent of 
Schools, Montour County 
Thomas N. Gilland, Superintendent of 
Schools, Donora 
R. L. Van Scoten, Principal, High 
School, Canton 
Eleanor M. Johnson, Supervisor, Ele- 
mentary Schools, York 
The officers of the Southeastern Convention 
District for 1928 are: 
Holman White, District Superintendent, 
Philadelphia, President 
Clyde T. Saylor, Superintendent, Ches- 
ter County, Vice-President 
Walter Lefferts, Principal, Hanna 
School, Secretary 


MINNEAPOLIS CONVENTION 


This year’s summer convention of the N. 
E. A. will be held in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
July 1-6 where elaborate preparations, includ- 
ing a brand new auditorium, will make every- 
one of the thousands of delegates who will 
attend glad that he is alive. Many will doubt- 
less make the week’s programs simply one of 
their milestones in a more extended summer 
trip to the Pacific Northwest and Alaska. 
Others will continue their travel after the 
convention to the Rocky Mountains of Colo- 
ae the Grand Canyon and Southern Cali- 
ornia. 


The Lancaster House of Delegates author- 
ized our full quota of thirty-nine State dele- 
gates, based upon Pennsylvania’s membership 
in the N. E. A. of 17,650. The delegation is 
made up of twenty-three members, elected by 
the House of Delegates and the following six- 
teen officers: 

The President 

The First Vice-President 

The Second Vice-President 

The Executive Secretary 

Our member of the N. E. A. Resolutions 

Committee 

The Presidents of the eleven Departments 

The Association will pay the following items 
of delegates’ necessary expenses: 

1. Railroad fare, the convention rate 

2. Pullman fare 

3. Per diem of $6 during the period of the 

convention (five days) 

The N. E. A. will, doubtless, allow each 
delegate a portion of his expenses, sufficient 
to cover cost of living to and from the con- 
vention. 

The following charges from Harrisburg to 
Minneapolis may serve as a basis for com- 
puting necessary expenses: 

One-way fare from Harrisburg to Min- 


ED onan acthae's ours ede mania ss $40.37 
Pullman fare, one way, upper berth.... 9.00 
Pullman fare, one way, lower berth.... 11.25 


Reservations for our entire delegation have 
been made at the Nicollet Hotel, one of the fine 
new hotels of Minneapolis, representing an out- 
lay of $3,500,000. The annual Pennsylvania 
dinner will be served there Tuesday evening, 
July 3 at $2.00 a plate. 





STATE SCHOOL DIRECTORS’ ASSO- 
CIATION 


February 8 and 9 
The 38rd Annual Convention of the State 
School Directors’ Association will be held in 
the John Harris High School, Harrisburg on 
February 8 and 9. The program was given 
in the January number of the PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


School Boards are urged to enroll in the 
Association and, if possible, send a delegate to 
the Convention. 


The enrolment fees are as follows: First 
Class Districts, $12.00; Second Class Districts, 
$8.00; Third Class Districts, $5.00; and Fourth 
Class Districts, $3.00. 
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ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL BOARD 
SECRETARIES 


February 7 


The 15th Annual Meeting of the Association 
of School Board Secretaries of Pennsylvania 
will be held in the John Harris High School, 
Harrisburg on February 7. 

The annual Get-together Dinner will be 
staged in the John Harris Cafeteria, Tuesday 
evening at 6:00 o’clock. 

School directors who are in Harrisburg on 
Tuesday are urged to attend the Dinner. 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION CONVENTION 
AT JOHNSTOWN 

More than one hundred teachers and super- 
visors of physical education from _ public 
schools, state teachers colleges and state nor- 
mal schools attended the seventh annual con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania State Physical 
Education Society at Johnstown on December 
9 and 10. Elementary schools in Johnstown 
were closed early Friday in order that the 
teachers might have an opportunity to attend 
the meetings. 

Dr. James E. Rogers of the National Physi- 
cal Education Service gave encouraging re- 
ports of the rapid growth of physical education 
as a part of school programs throughout the 
country. Perhaps this is best indicated by 
the fact that a total of thirty-five states have 
some form of legislation which requires that 
physical education be a part of the school 
program. In twenty-eight of these states it 
is significant to note that the laws have been 
passed since 1918. In eighteen states a state 
director of physical education is employed. 

Dr. Rogers said that the increased expendi- 
ture by school districts for adequate facilities 
for physical education including gymnasiums, 
athletic fields, swimming pools, as well as 
provision for time allotment and trained teach- 
ers, shows an awakening interest on the part 
of school officials and intensifies proportion- 
ately the responsibility of teachers of physical 
education to justify this expenditure and the 
need for them to sense and assume their re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities as educators. 


Dr. C. F. Hoban’s address on “Visual Aids 
in Health Education” gave a wealth of sug- 
gestions concerning the possibilities for the 
use of visual aids in any field of teaching. 

The program in health and physical educa- 
tion including a detailed discussion of the 
hygiene program for elementary and high 
schools, which is promoted by the Department 
of Public Instruction, was presented to the 
teachers Saturday morning. 

The sectional meetings held Saturday after- 
noon offered an opportunity for discussion of 
mutual problems in athletics and supervision. 
Considerable interest was manifested by both 
men and women in problems concerning girls’ 
athletics. 

The demonstrations of physical education by 
the schools offered a fine example of progres- 
sion, variety and adaptation to interests and 
needs. The demonstration, printing, banquet, 
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musical programs, reception and many other 
features gave evidence of the spirit of co- 
operation that exists in the schools. 

The members of the Society accepted the 
invitation extended by Erie to hold its meet- 
ing in that city next year. 


LINGUISTIC INSTITUTE AT YALE 

A Linguistic Institute will be held by the 
Linguistic Society of America at Yale Univer- 
sity, July 9 to August 18, 1928. Courses of 
graduate character will be offered in all the 
usual languages and in many less commonly 
studied, as well as in general linguistic 
subjects. 

Among those of special interest to school 
teachers are the Introduction to Linguistic 
Science by E. Prokosch of Bryn Mawr; Se- 
mantics by W. Petersen of Florida; Old Latin 
and its Development into Classical Latin by 
R. G. Kent of Pennsylvania; Latin Syntax by 
H. C. Elmer of Cornell; Introduction to Ro- 
mance Philology by R. T. Hill of Yale; Old 
French Phonology by H. R. Lang of Yale; 
French Syntax by O. Miiller of Gettysburg; 
History of the Italian Language by A. Lipari 
of Yale; Old Spanish by IF. O. Reed of Ari- 
zona; History of the German Language by 
D. B. Shumway of Pennsylvania; History of 
the English Language by K. Malone of Johns 
Hopkins; American English by Louise Pound 
of Nebraska. 

These and many other courses are described 
in the circular, which may be had on request 
from the Director, Prof. E. H. Sturtevant, 
Box 1849, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 
An early preliminary registration is requested 
to enable the management to complete its 
plans. 

LOCAL BRANCHES 

The following local branches, in addition to 
those published in the earlier numbers of the 
JOURNAL, have reported an enrolment of 100 
per cent for the current year and have sent 
their dues and enrolment cards to Head- 
quarters: 


ME coca ght uc ratd ab atcdate Mos 42 100% 
Bedford County ............... 352 100% 
Blakely Borough .............. 55 100% 
MI gies Doak ae ec ai as Ba 116 100% 
Butler County and District..... 551 100% 
COCR: TOME 6 bbc cack ode 52 100% 
Central State Teachers College. . 34 100% 
COENNE 3 cs. baveus 96 100% 
Clarion State Teachers College. . 31 100% 
OS ORR es a 120 100% 
Columbia County .............. 251 100% 
CI c's, oven 44's + ba we 114 100% 
We Sek. 5 aivic's ce ved dn 962 100% 
ok. er See 53 100% 
PNY ss 21h kai aiacn's 's ole ewateaitie 48 100% 
Lycoming County .............. 289 100% 
BECHOGR COMME noc isis ena cns 226 100% 
Mount Pleasant Township ...... 83 100% 
MEE 6 dae da a.4'nt:h se chen hao ks 67 100% 
Venango County ..... 2.20.0... 229 100% 
Washington County and District. 1164 100% 
Westmoreland County .......... 1143 100% 
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PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL PRESS ASSO- 
CIATION MEETS 


The second round table meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania School Press Association was held at 
the Millersville State Teachers College on De- 
cember 28 during the Lancaster meeting of 
the P. S. E. A. 


Tuesday evening student staff members and 
faculty advisers began to register at the 
Teachers College so as to be ready for the 
meetings on Wednesday morning. Chairman 
C. F. Lytle had arranged for a reception that 
evening at which everybody might get ac- 
quainted. 

The next morning at the general meeting 
Joseph M. Murphy of Columbia University 
gave a splendid talk on the problems of high 
school journalism. Mr. Murphy is director of 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 


The meeting then divided into three sections, 
one for faculty advisers and two for student 
staff members, the one student meeting dealing 
with editorial problems and the other with 
business problems. All three meetings were 
crowded with interested and earnest people, 
eager to get and give help. Harry C. McKown, 
Associate Professor of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, was exceedingly helpful 
at the faculty advisers’ meeting. Everyone 
had something to contribute to the discussion 
that followed the well planned talks of the 
speakers. 

Two hundred attended the Get-together 
Luncheon in the College dining room. Talks 
and songs broke the ice and the luncheon was 
a jolly, friendly event. 

After lunch tours to the Armstrong Lino- 
leum Plant and to the Intelligencer Press were 
made under the direction of Paul C. Gast, 
faculty adviser of the Lancaster Vidette, and 
his staff of student journalists. 


The nominating committee presented the 
following ticket which was accepted at the 
business meeting: 


Faculty Officers 

President—C. F. Lytle, Kutztown; Secre- 
tary-Tréasurer—Rachel §S. Turner, Harris- 
burg; Executive Committee—Florence Beiten- 
man, Reading; Lambert Greenawalt, York; 
Francis Mechlin, Dormont; William Muthard, 
Coatesville; Jean E. Rummel, New Castle; 
Charles F. Troxell, Philadelphia; Gertrude L. 
Turner, Abington; Miriam Wendle, Williams- 


port. 
Student Officers 

President—Editor The Vidette, Lancaster; 
Vice-President—Editor The Sentinel, Dunbar 
Township High School, Leisenring; Secretary 
—Editor Campus Reflector, Shippensburg; 
Treasurer—Editor The Founder, William 
Penn High School, Harrisburg. The student 
executive committee is composed of the edi- 
tors of the various papers represented on the 
faculty advisers executive committee. 





A man should believe that honesty is the best 
policy, and he should be careful not to let the 
policy lapse. 


February, 1928 


ANNUAL LUNCHEON OF THE PAST 
PRESIDENTS OF P.S. E. A. 


At noon Thursday, December 29, there gath- 
ered about the bountifully spread board in 
the Grill Room of the Brunswick Hotel, Lan- 
caster, sixteen of the heroic survivors of past 
campaigns in the P. S. E. A. They were: 
D. J. Waller (1897), M. G. Brumbaugh (1898), 
Charles Lose (1910), F. W. Robbins (1911), 
Robert C. Shaw (1914), Henry H. Baish 
(1915), Charles S. Davis (1917), F. E. Downes 
(1919), W. G. Chambers (1920), W. W. Evans 
(1921), Ezra Lehman (1924), Jessie Gray 
(1925), Chas. E. Dickey (1926), George D. 
Robb (1927), J. P. McCaskey (1855), and J. 
H. Kelley (1921). 


The meeting was notable in several respects, 
first, because the venerable ex-secretary of the 
association, J. P. McCaskey, carrying his 
ninety years like the educational pioneer that 
he is, was present for the first time in many 
years; second, because the wandering boy of 
the group had returned to the fold after his 
years of adventure among the pirates of fin- 
ance, I refer, of course, to Downes; third, 
because the board was graced by the presence 
of our ex-governor, ex-president (1898), ex- 
superintendent, now president of Juniata Col- 
lege, M. G. Brumbaugh; and, fourth, for other 
reasons too numerous to mention. 


There were but eight absentees of the group 
eligible to attend. These were Matt Savage 
(1888), Reed B. Teitrick (1907), Joe Richey 
(1908), Charles Foos (1909), Cheesman Her- 
rick (1910), Sam Weber (1918), H. W. Dodd 
(1922), and Billy Davidson (1923). 

The baby member, George D. Robb, was 
present for his initial bow and baby speech. 
Only a few of the banqueters were permitted 
to speak because of the limit of time imposed. 
This, naturally, spoiled the meeting for the 
others. The speeches which were made at 
the invitation of the presiding officer of the 
organization, Dr. Waller (1897), were only 
equalled in brevity and quality by those which 
might have been made if others present might 
have been given a chance. Since it is not per- 
missible under the rules of the association to 
print in the JOURNAL speeches which were not 
delivered (as is the case with the Congres- 
sional Record) it seems unfair to print even 
an outline of the excellent addresses of those 
who were permitted to speak. 


Your secretary, therefore, closes this account 
with a general remark that the event suffered 
nothing by comparison with earlier similar 
occasions, that both the food and the speeches 
were appetizing and nutritious, and that the 
unanimous thanks of the membership are 
hereby tendered once more to the efficient and 
painstaking factotum extraordinary, Charlie 
Davis. 

WILL GRANT CHAMBERS, 


January 9, 1928. Secretary Involuntary 





“What a sad-looking store.” 
“Why, because it has panes in the windows?” 
“No, because the books are in tiers.” 
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A UNIQUE BAND AT SMEDLEY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, CHESTER 
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The Smedley Junior High School Harmonica Band of Chester is made up of boys and 
girls who practice three days a week after school hours. Although only one year old, 
it has a membership of thirty-eight. Last spring in Philadelphia it won a silver cup in 


a contest of forty bands. 


It has established a fine record in and around Chester and is always in demand. One of 
the interesting features of this work is that some of its members cannot read music yet 


they are playing classics and popular numbers. 


Four members of the band have taken up 


the study of other musical instruments since they have joined the band. Harry W. Naulty 


is the director. 


NEW YORK CITY’S NEW SALARY 
SCHEDULE 


New York City’s new salary schedule went 
into effect with the New Year. Time, com- 
menting upon it under its Education Depart- 
ment, outlines its salient features thus: 


Elementary teachers will receive a minimum 
of $1,608 per annum, rising to $3,654 in the 
fourteenth year of service. Junior and senior 
high school salaries range from $2,040 to $5,- 
688. But elementary school principals will 
receive $5,000—$7,000; junior high school prin- 
cipals $5,500—$7,500; and day high school 
principals $7,500—$10,000. Many a college 
professor of international fame commands less. 
Other salaries: 


Present New 
Position Rate Rate 

Superintendent of schools... .. ... $20,000 $25,000 
\ssociate superintendent. ..... 8,250 12,500 
Member board of examiners. ; 7,700 11,000 
District superintendent..... 6,600 10,000 
District superintendent, as assistant to super- 

intendent of echools................. 8,000 11,250 
Director of attendance................. : 8,250 12,500 
Assistant director of attendance........... 6,600 10,000 
Director of reference, research and statistics. 8,000 10,000 


MORE TEACHERS NOW GO TO 
EUROPE 

The All-Tourist ship was inevitable, accord- 
ing to Dr. Ernest Gray Keller, General Man- 
ager of the Students Travel Club. Dr. Keller 
made the prediction two years ago that it 
would not be long before entire cabin ships, 
instead of third class accommodations only, 
would be offered to the American traveling 
public at tourist rates. 

In the New York Herald Tribune of recent 
date, Dr. Keller is quoted as saying: 

“We believe that the World belongs to every- 
body and that everybody is entitled to see it 
under pleasurable conditions. Hence the Stu- 
dents’ Travel Club sailings are more than mere 
‘trips across’; they are carefree voyages of 
unequalled social delights, memorable days ‘of 
glamour—of romance—of youth,’ to quote 
Joseph Conrad. 

“T find that more teachers go to Europe than 
formerly. This year we enrolled forty per 
cent more teachers than in 1926. At a time 
when a trip abroad is being considered part 
of the education of students, how much more 
important becomes such a trip to the equip- 
ment and prestige of the teacher himself.” 
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Clara Evans, teacher in public 
school No. 38, New York City, 
looking over a pupil’s teeth. 


CHECKING UP ON PUPILS’ DAILY 
DENTAL DRILL 

New York schoolmarms have instituted a 
new kind of “oral examination,” quite different 
from the old-fashioned oral, or spoken quiz 
that teachers the world over employ to vary 
the monotony of written examinations. 

Among the innovations of the recent “Health 
Day” drive in New York’s 750 public day 
schools, was that of using a flashlight to peer 
into the open mouths of pupils, to discover 
whether or not they were following what they 
had been taught regarding the need of the 
daily toothbrush drill. 

“Yes, teacher, I clean them every day!” is 
now the favorite phrase of the boy or girl who 
wishes to bask in the sunshine of teacher’s 
smile. Countless rows of gleaming smiles at 
the morning school assemblies testify to the 
impression made on juvenile toothbrush habits 
by the new flashlight inspection. 





WHY NOT A GENERAL EDUCATIONAL 
OBJECTIVE? 

It is to be noted that cooperative part-time 
work keeps boys in school. Why should not 
the same outcomes be expected from a more 
general application of the plan, whereby the 
urge toward earning and adult activities that 
comes to most boys as they approach adolescence 
shall be capitalized in a wider range of em- 
ployment, not necessarily involving appren- 
ticeship, but bringing a new interest and un- 
derstanding to academic subjects through con- 
tact with real life? Both school and employer, 
as well as the child, would gain by the more 
permanent, less casual quality of the employ- 
ment relation; and the steadying, cultural in- 
fluence of the school upon the young worker 
trying his wings would be beyond measure. 

Difficult to administer? Most certainly—like 
everything else worth while—at the beginning. 
—Pennsylvania’s Children, Oct. 31, 1927. 


The fellow who watches the clock generally 
remains one of the hands. 


February, 1928 


Mrs. Emma V. Thomas Tindal 


AN ABLE PRINCIPAL RETIRES 

Mrs. Emma V. Thomas Tindal, principal 
of the Holmes Junior High School, Philadel- 
phia, has retired from fifty years of active 
association with the Philadelphia Public 
Schools. 

On January 16, 1928 she sailed from San 
Francisco on a trip around the world. She is 
planning a long sojourn in Paris and a like 
one in London. 

Mrs. Tindal has filled many positions in the 
Philadelphia School System. She has served 
as principal of the Levering School, the 
Comegys School, the Mitchell School. For the 
past seven years she has been principal of the 
Oliver Wendell Holmes Junior High School at 
55th and Chestnut Streets. 

For several years Mrs. Tindal was president 
of the Philadelphia Teachers Association. She 
is author of “Junior High School Life,” an 
able book dealing with junior high school work. 

Two members of the faculty of the Holmes 
Junior High School, Hortense Nathan and 
Mabel Daniels, in a “Tribute” write thus of 
Mrs. Tindal: 

“She has seen a vision of a school which by 
its strength and works would shine as an ex- 
ample for other junior high schools. And, 
too, there has been the vision of a new kind of 
teacher, who by constant and unfaltering pur- 
pose would give of her very best to each child, 
would be the child’s friend. Her most beauti- 
ful vision is one of the child, himself, whom 
she would have not only prepared for living. 
but actually living as a citizen in this Schoo! 
Democracy, who would shoulder his personal 
responsibility and render cooperative service 
to others.” 





WANTED 

Two copies of Wickersham’s History of Edu- 
cation published in Lancaster, 1886; Volume 20) 
of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL; and 
issue No. 10 of Volume 29, April, 1881 are de 
sired. Will those who have a copy or copies for 
sale, communicate with P. S. E. A. Head 
quarters, 400 N. Third St., Harrisburg and 
state price? 
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Norman W. Cameron 


NEW PRINCIPAL AT WEST CHESTER 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 

Norman W. Cameron, during the past two 
years superintendent of schools at Chester, 
Pennsylvania, was elected principal of the 
State Teachers College at West Chester on 
December 22, 1927, to succeed Dr. Andrew 
Thomas Smith, who resigned as head of the 
college on October 29, 1927 on account of ill 
health. 

Dr. Cameron holds the degrees A.B. and 
A.M. from Washington and the degree Ph.D. 
from the University of Pennsylvania. He has 
gained his teaching and executive experience 
in elementary, secondary and normal schools 
and colleges. His experience in the teacher 
training field includes the following: Head 
of the Department of Psychology at the West 
Chester State Normal School from 1909 to 
1913; head of the Department of Education 
and Psychology at the Western State Normal 
School, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 1913 to 1916; 
and Director of the Training of Teachers at 
Baltimore, Maryland, 1916 to 1924. 

Prior to his superintendency at Chester, he 
was superintendent of schools at Pottstown. 
The new principal of West Chester State 
Teachers College has traveled extensively at 
home and abroad, and is a member of many 
learned societies. 


TESTING NO LONGER A FAD 


“There are four stages in the final accept- 
ance of any great movement: (1) the period 
of reluctant acceptance in which much hesita- 
tion, doubt and even ridicule are manifested; 
(2) the period of enthusiastic acceptance 
which is characterized by blind and uncritical 
indulgences; (3) the period of partial rejec- 
tion which results as a natural reaction to 
is over-enthusiasm and blind acceptance of 
the former period; (4) the period of critical 
analysis and evaluation in which the real 
worth of the movement is determined.—The 
movement for intelligence testing has passed 

through all of these stages.”—Clifford Woody, 
in Bulletin No. 73, Bureau of Educational 
Reference and Research, University of 
Michigan, 
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William M. Davidson 


DOCTOR WILLIAM M. DAVIDSON 
HONORED 

For the first time in the history of Penn- 
sylvania a board of education has elected a 
superintendent for a term of six years. It 
happened in Pittsburgh, when on January 3, 
1928, Dr. William M. Davidson, superintendent 
of schools since Jan. 1, 1914, was re-elected 
for six years. Moreover, the board of educa- 
tion increased his salary from $12,000 to $15,- 
000, thus establishing a new high mark in 
salary levels for superintendents of schools in 
the Keystone State. As Dr. Davidson is now 
sixty-four years old (b. May 8, 1863), he will 
be able to serve the full six-year term before 
reaching the compulsory retirement age— 
seventy. 

Nearly 1,000 superintendents, principals, 
directors, members of boards of education and 
college executives gathered January 10 in the 
auditorium of the new Taylor Allderdice Junior 
High School, the baby of Pittsburgh’s sixteen 
high schools, to express their felicitations to 
Dr. and Mrs. Davidson and to wish him con- 
tinued success in the outstanding work he is 
doing for the city, State and nation. 

Marcus Aaron, president of the Pittsburgh 
board of education, reviewed briefly what had 
been done for the children and youth of Pitts- 
burgh the last fourteen years and stated that 
early in Dr. Davidson’s service there he had 
been offered the superintendency of Cleveland, 
Ohio at a salary considerably above that which 
Pittsburgh was paying him. Mr. Aaron said 
that the present increase in salary had been 
long overdue. 

He presented Dr. and Mrs. Davidson a 
basket and a bouquet of flowers and to Dr. 
Davidson two sets of gold shirt studs and 
cuff buttons—one for tuxedo, one for full 
dress. He added that he doubted whether Dr. 
Davidson would know which was which. In 
response, Dr. Davidson admitted that he 
would probably use the right set at the wrong 
time but that, whether right or wrong, he 
was sure of the goodwill of the people of 
Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Davidson expressed the great joy 
he had found in working with the execu- 
tive staff and the board of education the past 
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fourteen years, and modestly gave credit for 
achievements to his associates, particular to 
James Bonner, superintendent of buildings; 
Carl McKee, superintendent of supplies; and 
George W. Gerwig, secretary, board of educa- 
tion. 





PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


Contest for High School Students on the 
League of Nations 


The League of Nations Non-Partisan Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 6 East 39th Street, New York 
City, will conduct a national competitive ex- 
amination on the League of Nations for which 
two students from any high school in the 
United States are eligible. The examinations 
will be held on March 16, 1928. The first prize 
will be a trip to Europe, including a visit to 
Geneva to study the League of Nations at 
work and a _ in Paris; second prize, $100; 
third prize, $50 School heads who are in- 
terested should write to the above address for 
registration blanks. 


Interracial Commission Essay Contest 


The Commission on Interracial Cooperation, 
409 Palmer Building, Atlanta, Georgia, an- 
nounces an essay contest on “America’s Tenth 
Man,” a study of the negro’s part in Ameri- 
can history, which is open to American high 
school students. Essays should be submitted 
before April 1, 1928. The prizes are respec- 
tively $50, $30 and $20. Send to the Com- 
mission for further data at the address given 
above. 


State and National School Orchestra Contests 


Those interested in state and national school 
orchestra contests should write C. M. Tre- 
maine, Secretary Committee on Instrumental 
Affairs, Music Supervisors National Confer- 
ence, 45 West 45th Street, New York City for 
data in respect to the help that organization 
and the National Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music will give in school orchestra contests. 


PENNSYLVANIA AUTHORS HONORED 


In the prize list of 200 Best Books by 
American Authors which won the $300 
prize offered by Scribners Magazine, the 
following Pennsylvania writers are included: 
Maurice Francis Egan, Everybody’s St. 
Francis; Benjamin Franklin, Autobiography; 
Joseph Jefferson, Autobiography; Kate Doug. 
lass Wiggin, My Garden of Memory; 
John T. Faris, Seeing the Eastern States; 
Henry Van Dyke, Out-of-Doors in_ the 
Holy Land; Stephen Crane, Red Badge 
of Courage; Joseph MHergesheimer, Java 
Head; Silas Weir Mitchell, Hugh Wynne; 
Owen Wister, The Virginian; Christopher 
Morley, Forty-four Essays; E. A. Newton, 
Amenities of Book Collecting; Agnes Repplier, 
Compromises; Arthur Hobson Quinn, Repre- 
sentative American Plays; Joseph Pennell, 
Etchers and Etchings; W. J. Holland, Butter- 
fly Book; Louisa May Alcott, Little Women. 
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VETERAN SCHOOL BOARD MEMBER 


W. S. Daugherty of 
Indiana, Pa., was again 
elected president of the 
Indiana Board of Edu- 
cation at the regular 
meeting December 5. 

Mr. Daugherty was 
first elected to the 
Board of Education in 
1883, serving continu- 
ously since that time 
for a period of forty- 
four years. With the 
exception of two years, 
Mr. Daugherty has been 
president of the Board 

W. S. Daugherty of Education _ since 

1884, 

Mr. Daugherty has been a trustee of Indiana 
State Teachers College since 1894. This record 
in the service of the schools and the children 
of Pennsylvania is one of which any man 
may feel proud. Mr. Daugherty was eighty- 
two years old on January 22. May his best 
years be those yet to come. 





ROCKS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
(From page 350) 

bottom up into: the Marcellus black shale, 
150 to 200 feet thick; the Hamilton gray sand- 
stones and shales 400 to 2,000 feet thick; the 
Genesee black shales 0 to 150 feet thick, these 
three constituting the Middle Devonian. Then 
came the Portage group, typically dark shales, 
1,000 to 2,000 feet thick, containing open sea 
fossils; the Chemung group, 800 to 3,300 feet 
thick, typically gray sandy shales and sand- 
stones, with shore fossils; the Catskill red 
sandstones and shales, 7,500 feet thick at the 
east to 400 feet thick in western Pennsy]- 
vania. The boundaries of these groups are 
not clearly defined and in part they may be 
of the same age but laid down at different 
distances from shore. 

Economic value. These rocks supply quartz- 
ite (Medina) for silica brick, iron ore (Clin- 
ton), flagstones, shale for brick and tile, lime- 
stone (Helderberg), for building, sand (Oris- 
kany), for glass and so forth and oil and gas, 
in the Upper Devonian sandstones especially. 
Oil and gas originated by distillation from the 
remains of sea weeds with traces of fish and 
other sea life buried with the mud. 

Fossils. Most of these rocks contain fossil 
shells, corals and many other things. Of spe- 
cial interest are beds containing fish scales and 
other fish remains, the first trace we have 
of animals with a backbone. 

Time. The Silurian is estimated to have 
been 40,000,000 years long and Devonian 50,- 
000,000 years. It is estimated that during 
this time not less than 50,000 cubic miles 0! 
rocks were laid down in Pennsylvania. 





“Why are your songs so short?” said. one 
to the bird, “haven’t you enough breath?” 

“It is chiefly that I have many songs, and 
wish to sing them all.”—Daudet. 
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HOUSE OF DELEGATES 
Summary of Proceedings* 


Wednesday, P. M., December 28, 1927 
4:05 o’clock 


Official delegates chosen on the basis of one 
for every 100 members in the 262 local 
branches of the Association were seated on the 
main floor of the auditorium of the Boys 
High School, Lancaster, Pa. Other members 
occupied seats in the gallery. The 1927 Ex- 
ecutive Council occupied seats on the rostrum 
as a cabinet of advisers to the President. The 
parliamentarian, Ezra Lehman, Shippensburg, 
sat with them. 

The order of business was as follows: 

1. At4:05 P. M., President George D. Robb 
called the House of Delegates to order and, 
after a short greeting, called for the report 
of the Committee on Credentials. 

2. Report of the Committee on Credentials. 
—M. S. Bentz, Chairman. 

Mr. Bentz: The Committee found that there 
were over 57,300 members of the Association 
and that there were about 600 delegates. This 
is due to the fact that there are a number of 
small local branches having only twenty or 
thirty members, each entitled to a delegate. 
We have gone over all credentials carefully 
and find that no credentials have been given 
to any one not entitled to receive them. Every- 
thing is in fine shape. 

Member: I.move the report be accepted. 
Seconded. Carried. 

3. Rules of Procedure.—The President: You 
will find a set of Rules of Procedure on page 
9 of the official program. Do you wish to 
adopt them? 

W. H. Weiss: I move their adoption with 
the exception of section 2. Seconded. 

Member: I think five minutes are long 
enough to express what you have to say. 

_ Member: Will our action hold for this meet- 
ing of the House of Delegates, or does it rule 
it out altogether? 

The President: Rules it out altogether. On 
vote, the motion was lost. 

Mr. Homer: I move that we accept the Rules 
of Procedure as printed on page 9. 

Seconded. Carried. 

These Rules of Procedure as adopted by the 
House of Delegates in 1922 and re-adopted 
each year since are as follows: 

1. Delegates and Alternates—Only those 
delegates shall sit in the House of Delegates 
whose credentials are approved by the com- 
mittee on credentials. In the absence of a dele- 
gate and his alternate, no other person shall 
be authorized to vote in their stead. 

2. Debate—In debate on any motion each 
speaker shall be limited to five minutes unless 
his time be extended either (1) by unanimous 
consent, or (2) by majority vote of the House 
of Delegates. 

38. Voting—Voting shall be by viva voce 
except when a division is called for by at least 
twenty-five delegates. 

_* Compiled from stenographic report by Fannie Don- 
ildson, stenographer P, S. E. A. Headquarters Staff, 
“larrisburg, Pa. 
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4. Elections—All elections shall be by the 
method of proportional representation and the 
rules of the Proportional Representation 
League shall govern. 

5. Nominations—The nominations of per- 
sons for the office of president, second vice- 
president and for membership on the commit- 
tee on resolutions and committee on legislation 
may be made from the floor of the House. Such 
nominations for the office of president and 
second vice-president shall be in addition to the 
nominations presented by the eleven depart- 
ments of the Association. 

6. Parliamentary Procedure — Robert’s 
Rules of Order are adopted as authority on 
parliamentary procedure. 

4. Minutes of the Harrisburg Convention— 
The President: We will now have the minutes 
of the Harrisburg House of Delegates. Do you 
want them read or adopted as printed in the 
February JOURNAL? 

Member: I move they be adopted as printed 
in the JOURNAL. 

Seconded. Carried. 

5. Report of the Executive Council—The 
President: We now come to the report of the 
Executive Council of the Association. It is 
hardly necessary for me to take the time 
to read the entire report. You are able to 
read this report and I think you ought to do 
it. I want to call attention to a few things. 
First, I am sure you will be pleased with the 
professional enrolment blank. It was adopted 
by the Executive Council and has worked out 
very well. On page 43 you will find the budget 
for 1927. I will ask the Executive Secretary 
to explain it. 

Executive Secretary: The budget on page 
43 for 1927 was worked out on the basis of 
the Treasurer’s report for the preceding year 
and was submitted to the Executive Council 
last February. They went over it in great 
detail and modified it in several particulars. 
You will find here the estimated receipts be- 
ginning with a balance in our treasury of 
$27,578.61, a very good balance, and the esti- 
mated dues of $53,000. We have gone above 
that by over $4,000 and so on, the estimated 
receipts totaling $121,818.61. Then follow the 
estimated expenditures under the heading, 
General, Control, with the items totaling 
$8,570, personal service totaling $27,578.33, 
approximately. 


- We now have a staff of ten full-time people 
working at Harrisburg day in and day out, 
in season and out of season. The last two 
people added to our staff were the Research 
Secretary, Doctor C. Everett Myers, and his 
assistant, Miss Emilie K. Melzer, a graduate 
of the teacher training in Beckley College, 
who has proved very efficient. We have added 
to our staff considerably. When I took up 
the work for you in 1921, I was the staff. A 
little later we added a stenographer. From 
year to year we have added more help as we 
have had more work to do. Now we have a 
fine working staff of ten people. Two of 
them have been there nearly as long as I 
have. They came during the first year and 
grew up with the work. The Executive Coun- 
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cil in its generosity has granted to these 
people an increment from year to year of 
about $10 a month, $120 a year, which is quite 
comparable with the increment which the high 
school teachers receive. The workers appreci- 
ate the increment and are always ready to do 
what can be done. If we have work to do on 
holidays or in the evening, they come back. 
We have a very good staff indeed. 

This growth in our Association is a parallel 
to the growth of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. They began in a similar way and 
now have a staff of 110 to do the work of 
the National Association. Teachers Associa- 
tions are just in the very beginning of their 
organization as democratic bodies of teachers 
representing all grades of service. The organi- 
zations are still in their infancy. We are only 
seven years old. 1920 saw the organization 
of similar organizations throughout many of 
the states. I look for great developments for 
organizations like these, real democratic bodies 
with no ulterior motives, workng just for the 
general educational welfare. 

_ Under Association Activities you find the 
items, Special New School Buildings number, 
State Meetings, National Meetings, totaling 
$62,000 plus. Then you have the details of 
insurance, bond, taxes, miscellaneous and capi- 
tal outlay, a total expenditure of $113,295.03, 
leaving an unassigned balance of $8,523.58. 
You have the details of the budget along which 
we have worked for the past eleven months. 
The work of the organization has been extend- 
ed during that time. We have remodeled the 
new property and have it ready for occupancy. 
The research division occupies the third floor. 
In some cases you will see that we have gone 
beyond the budget, but all expenditures have 
been authorized by the Executive Council. 

_ The President: On page 45 you will find the 
item safeguarding the ballot in the House of 
Delegates. You will have to show your cre- 
dentials in order to receive a ballot because 
we are using the method adopted by the N. 
E. A. Department of Superintendence. 

I want to call attention on page 48 to the 
method of nominating State Delegates which 
will be done by writing instead of by voice. 
Hand in the names on paper. 

I wish to call attention to article VI, the 
Pennsylvania member of the N. E. A. Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. It was decided by the 
Executive Council that Superintendent Bentz 
who was elected as a member of the Resolu- 
tions Committee of the N. E. A. should be 
one of the delegates that will go to the Min- 
neapolis convention of the N. E. A. with ex- 
penses paid the same as other delegates. 

I also want to call attention to article VIII, 
Department of Secondary Education. I would 
like to have that amendment presented at the 
business meeting this afternoon and tomorrow 
morning. 

We now come to the report of the Executive 
Secretary, page 48. I will ask him to present 
that at this time. 

The Executive Secretary: It is simply a 
report on that date of the finances of the Asso- 
ciation. We had a balance in the treasury of 
$7,051.39 and receipts of $40,439.77, making a 
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total of $47,491.16. Expenditures were $35,- 
544.60, leaving a balance of $11,946.56 in the 
current fund. I think the reason why the 
president asked me to give a report is that 
during the summer after we had paid over 
$7,000 to delegates to the Seattle Convention 
and after we had paid $16,000 on the second 
purchase of Headquarters from the current 
fund and $16,000 more for improvements, we 
had come down to the ragged edge of nothing 
with the current fund as low as $230 and 
with the possibility staring us in the face of 
having to borrow money, but we didn’t have 
to do it. The money began to come in so 
early in the fall that by November 4 we had 
paid all of our obligations and had on hand 
something like $11,000. The N. E. A. had to 
earry $50,000 in bills over the summer from 
last spring and $20,000 in a loan. They were 
$70,000 in the hole when they began this fall. 
It looked as though we would have to borrow 
money because of N. E. A. expenses in Phila- 
delphia and Sesquicentennial expenses and the 
others cited, but we didn’t have to. We own 
our property complete and don’t owe a 
dollar in the world. 


The President: I would like to have the 
Executive Secretary continue his report on the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


The Executive Secretary: Do you think I 
am right when I say that it would be a legiti- 
mate charge against the treasury of our Asso- 
ciation to publish the official organ, the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, for the sake of 
communicating with our members if we did 
not have a cent of income but the dues? I 
think it would. I think it would be a legiti- 
mate charge if we didn’t get one cent of adver- 
tising, but we do have an income from adver- 
tising and on page 49 you will find a statement 
giving the number of copies of the JOURNAL 
printed each month, the number of pages in 
each issue, and the number of pages of 
advertisements in each issue, the receipts 
from the advertisements, the receipts from 
the Department of Public Instruction for 
their eight-page official section, the total 
receipts and the total cost. The _ total 
cost covers three items: printers’ bills, 
cuts and postage. Last year we _ printed 
over a half million copies, distributed them to 
our members, put a copy in the hands of each 
one and the net expense to the Association 
was nothing. In fact, we had a little profit, 
the first in the history of our Association. That 
profit was $167.30, so the JOURNAL costs the 
Association nothing and we had that much 
to the good last year. 


The President: There are about 5,000 
copies of the official program printed. We 
would like to have you take some of them home 
er them to teachers who would be inter- 
ested. 


On page 49 you will see that the Association 
is affiliated with the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations. I see nothing further 
in this report that needs to be emphasized ex 
cept I want to again urge you to read this 
report of the Executive Council. We have 
tried to do the very best that we could for you 
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I am ready to submit this report for your 
consideration. I want you to receive it. 

Mr. Homer: I move the report be accepted 
and received. 

Seconded. Carried. 

6. Report of the Treasurer—The President: 
The report of the Treasurer is next in order 
by Superintendent W. L. Philips. 

The Treasurer: You will find the report on 
page 51. You will note that $57,465 in mem- 
bership dues have been received up to Decem- 
ber 15, 1927. Compare that with a year ago 
when we had $53,864 in receipts for member- 
ship dues and you will see a fine increase of 
$3,601. Quite a good deal of money has come 
in since December 15. 

Mr. Philips called attention to items two 
and three of the report and stated that the 
new propery was not available for rent until 
September 15, 1927. He stated that it is prob- 
able that in the year to come the treasurer’s 
report will show for rental approximately 
$4,500. 

Mr. Philips also called attention to item 10, 
the transfer of $5,000 from the Permanent 
Fund for remodeling the new property at 402- 
404 North Third Street. If you will look under 
item No. 11 you will see that the total receipts 
are $117,875.23. Of that $5,000 was trans- 
ferred leaving total receipts of $112,875.23 
and if you will subtract what was received for 
membership dues, $57,465, you will see it leaves 
a balance of $50,410.23, which really may be 
called the earnings of this Association. 

On page 51 note that thirty-five delegates 
were sent to Seattle at $225 each. On page 
52, item No. 4, note that from the current 
fund $32,661.24 was taken for capital outlay. 
Permanent Headquarters are valued at $145,- 
674.54 with not a cent owed. We have a bal- 
ance of $21,796.19. 

The President: You have heard this report. 
What shall be done with it? 

Member: I move the report be accepted. 

Seconded. Carried. 

The Executive Secretary: I wish to state 
that Miss Hassler’s report, Supt. Philips’ Re- 
port and the report from the Commonwealth 
Trust Company agree to the cent. 

7. Report of the Trustees of the Permanent 
Fund.—The President: We will now have the 
report of the Treasurer of our Permanent 
Fund by Dr. H. W. Dodd. : 

_ Dr. Dodd: This report is very brief and is 
found on page 50 of the Official Program. 
You will note that just about a year ago on 
December 2, 1926 there was in the Permanent 
Fund invested for the Association $56,520.77. 
It will be two years next February since this 
Association placed any money in the Perma- 
nent Fund. In that time, however, you have 
invested in property, as good as in bonds, 
approximately $100,000. In this last year’s 
account, however, you will find that the re- 
ceipts during the year with the interest and 
coupon sold amounted to $62,845.31 and that 
the expenditures were for two items only, in- 
vestment of receipts, that is receipts from in- 
terest on our bonds and expenditures for the 
Permanent Headquarters. You will note on 
January 12 check No. 11 was paid over to 
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the Treasurer of the Association for $35,000 
on the order of the House of Delegates a year 
ago. We sold the bonds and you will note 
that we made $10,093.73 premium by doing 
so. You will note that the expenditures were 
$44,443.67, leaving in the permanent fund on 
that date $18,300 in bonds and $101.64 in 
cash. I wish to call your attention to the 
audit of the permanent fund by the treasurer 
of the Citizens Trust Company of Allentown 
where these bonds are deposited which is 
signed by John R. Helwig. 

The President: You have heard this report. 
What shall be done with it? 

Member: I move that the report be accepted. 

Seconded. Carried. 


8. Report of the Trustees of Permanent 
Headquarters.—The President: Please turn to 
page 49 where you will find the report of the 
Trustees of Permanent Headquarters. You 
will note that the cost of the properties at 
400-404 North Third Street was $145,674.54. 
The trustees have leased portions of the build- 
ing which bring in annually $4,200 in rent. 
The cost of maintaining headquarters is $1,- 
866.31. We are ahead of the game and earn- 
ing money. It would be a fine thing if each 
member of the House of Delegates would pay 
a visit to the building, which is yours. What 
shall be done with the report? 

Member: I move that the report be accepted. 

Seconded. Carried. 

9. Report of the Committee on Tenure 
Problems.—The President: We will now have 
the report of the.Committee on Tenure by 
Dr. Albert Lindsay Rowland. 

Dr. Rowland: This report is found on page 
52 and the following pages. I shall not read 
the report unless I am requested to do so. I 
would like, however, to make a brief state- 
ment with regard to the progress which the 
Committee feels has been made in the solution 
of this problem during the past year. As an- 
nounced to this body one year ago today, it 
was felt by the Committee to be imperative 
that we have the cooperation of the State 
School Directors’ Association if we made any 
progress in the matter of teacher tenure. Fol- 
lowing this thought, cooperation. was sought 
and secured from the State School Directors’ 
Association and it gives me great pleasure to 
announce that we are working in harmonious 
cooperation with that body at the present time. 
You are familiar with the circular letter sent 
to all school boards of the State under the sig- 
nature of Mrs. Alice D. Scattergood, Chairman 
Committee on Legislation, Pennsylvania State 
School Directors’ Association. That letter 
recommends a suggested form of contract. A 
contract which we feel meets the law as it 
stands today and which provides for the 
abandonment of the present difficulty in the 
way of tenure in Pennsylvania, namely, the 
annual reelection of teachers. This continuing 
form of contract, I may also say, as stated in 
the report, has been approved as legal by the 
attorney general’s department. I trust that 
in the year that we are now entering upon 
and that before the next session of the Legis- 
lature you will use your influence with the 
school boards to have this form of continuing 
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contract put into operation by means of which 
teachers will not be placed under the necessity 
of reelection annually but will continue in 
office as long as they serve the board satisfac- 
torily and as long as they desire so to remain. 
In concluding may I read the final paragraph 
of this report. 

The Committee, therefore, begs to report 
substantial progress along the lines already 
laid down in the Committee’s former reports 
and bespeaks from the teaching profession in 
the State patient and sympathetic cooperation. 

The President: You have heard this report 
on Tenure. What shall be done with it? 

Member: I move the report be accepted. 

Seconded. Carried. 


Suggested Contract 


It Is AGREED By and between.............. 
Teacher, and the Board of Directors of the 
Seliget De BES. ook chs Jai ea he 
Pennsylvania, that said teacher shall, under 
the authority of the said Board and its suc- 
cessors, and subject to the assignment, super- 
vision and authority of the District Superin- 
tendent, if there be one, teach in the said 
school district for an annual compensation of 

POR Tire Oe payable monthly, 
less the contribution required by law to be 
paid to the Teachers’ Retirement Fund. 

This contract is subject to the provisions of 
the Act of May 18th, 1911, entitled “An Act to 
establish a public school system in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, etc.,” and the 
amendments thereto, and to such regulations 
as the Board of School Directors of this district 
may impose consistent with the said act. 

Anp It Is FurRTHER AGREED by the parties 
hereto that this contract shall continue in 
force year after year at such increase over 
the compensation herein stated as may be pro- 
vided under the provisions and proper opera- 
tion of the established salary schedule, if any, 
for the School District, subject to the pro- 
visions of law, unless terminated by the teach- 
er at the close of the school term by written 
resignation presented not less than thirty days 
prior to the close of said school term, or by 
the Board of School Directors by official writ- 
ten notice presented to the teacher not less 
than thirty days prior to the close of the 
school term. 

In WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties have 
hereunto set their hands and seals the...... 
OO ME. 28 iren hc des cv te dencnss A 
ATTESTS: 

RE PSE Oe ee Eee ey et 
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$0080 DCSE OS TE OCCEHE 6.6 PAOD O'S SS 2D 


gute wit Os wes PT gg aan ene 
Rate of Contribution to Retirement Fund 


Note.—The legality of the proposed form 
of continuing contract has been discussed by 
Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Dennison with Deputy Attorney General 
O’Hara. Miss O’Hara feels that the fact that 
the contract form carries the proviso that it 
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is subject to the provisions of the School Code 
makes it a legal form of contract. Naturally, 
this opinion is encouraging to the Committee 
and should stimulate the use of this contract 
throughout the State. 

Considerable response has already been re- 
ceived to these communications and on the 
whole sympathetic interest has been shown 
with this problem. It is the opinion of the 
Tenure Committee that education is needed 
to bring school authorities to recognize the 
value of and to use this form of continuing 
contract, and that any attempt to force the 
issue together with legislation establishing a 
State-wide tenure law would be vain and 
would tend to retard the progress toward a 
proper security in position for the teachers 
of the State. It is probable, however, that 
legislation may be asked validating the contin- 
uing form of contract in view of the hesitation 
expressed by some school boards to adopt this 
form of contract in the absence of any specific 
provision therefor in the School Law. 

10. Report of the Commission on Profes- 
sional Ethics.—The President: We will now 
have the report of the Commission on Profes- 
sional Ethics by Doctor George Gailey 
Chambers. 

Dr. Chambers: You will find this report 
printed in full beginning on page 58. The 
report consists of two distinct parts; part one, 
a report on cases investigated by the commis- 
sion during the year, part two, certain pro- 
posals for amendments to the code. These 
proposals were made by the Commission a year 
ago and at the suggestion of the Commission 
were laid over, action deferred, so that during 
the year they might be discussed and that you 
might come to this meeting ready to consider 
them more intelligently. Unless it is desired 
I will not read part one, also, in order to 
expedite matters I would suggest that the 
proposed amendments be read one by one as 
they are taken up for action. If, however, 
it is the desire of this House that they be 
read in full first, I will gladly do so. 

A. The first proposed amendment is found on 
page 60 which is an addition to Section 5B 
of the Code of Ethics printed in full in this 
JOURNAL on page 40. This proposed amend- 
ment is really in the form of a definition de- 
fining the significance of the words “about to 
become vacant” as you will find them in Sec- 
tion 5B of the Code. (1) A superintendency 
or other supervisory headship of a school sys- 
tem should be considered as “about to become 
vacant” only when the present incumbent shal! 
have notified the school board that he does not 
desire to be reelected, or the school board, sit- 
ting in committee of the whole, or by some 
equivalent process, shall have determined that 
the present incumbent will not be reelected. 

(2) Any other kind of position shall be con- 
sidered as “about to become vacant” only when 
the present incumbent shall have notified the 
proper supervisory officer that he does not 
desire to be continued, or the superintendent 
or some other authorized supervisory officer 
shall have notified the present incumbent that 
he intends to recommend the discontinuance 
of his employment. 
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Dr. Shaw: I move the adoption of this 
amendment. 
Seconded. Carried. 


B. Add the following as a new section after 
Section 8: 

The Tenure of Teachers. (The term 
“teacher” in this section is intended to include 
all members of the profession except superin- 
tendents or others who are professional heads 
of school systems.) 

If the professional record of any teacher is 
so unsatisfactory as to justify the discontinu- 
ance of his employment at the end of his term 
of contract, but not so unsatisfactory as to 
require his immediate dismissal, then infor- 
mation to that effect should be given to him 
in writing at least a month before the superin- 
tendent, or other supervisory head of the 
school system, recommends to the school board 
that the employment of the teacher be dis- 
continued. 

Member: I move the adoption of this amend- 
ment. 

Seconded. Carried. 


C. Add the following as a new section: 

Married Teachers. 

A superintendent, or other professional head 
of a school system, should not allow the fact 
that a teacher is married to play any part in 
determining whether or not that teacher 
should be recommended for appointment or 
for continuance. 

W. Lee Gilmore: I move the amendment be 
rejected. 

Seconded. 

Mr. Gilmore: I am in favor of the rejection 
of the amendment on the grounds that the 
employment of married teachers is purely a 
professional matter. This is not now in avail- 
able form for consideration of the social effect 
of employing married teachers and, therefore, 
is not an ethical problem. Again it is not a 
matter over which any of us have any control. 
In our communities the school boards are quite 
prejudiced against the employment of married 
teachers. I think it would put some of us in 
a very embarrassing position. I think the 
amendment should be reiected. 

Mr. White: I hope that the motion will 
not prevail. I can hardly see that a teacher’s 
being married has any bearing on the problem 
of her teaching efficiency. 

Mr. Moyer: Two years ago Columbia Uni- 
versity under the direction of the Carnegie 
Foundation made a study of this problem and 
the findings are that no teacher should be con- 
sidered on the basis of whether she is mar- 
ried but only on the basis of whether she is 
rendering good service. Our schools are not 
to be run for matrimony and I think that 
recommendation ought to stand and I think 
that the teachers should be considered only on 
the merit of their work. 

Mr. Gilmore: What is the use of this greup’s 
discussing this question? The board of edu- 
cation determines this for us. You make some 
recommendations but if rejected by your board 
you can do nothing but accept their con- 
clusions. 

The President: It has been moved and sec- 
onded that the Amendment be rejected. Those 
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in favor vote Aye, those opposed the same. 
The chair is in doubt. I call for a division of 
the House. 

208 for the motion and 145 against it. The 
motion is carried, the amendment is rejected. 
D. Add the following as a new section: 

Political Activity. 

Each member of the teaching profession, 
because of his special relationship to the school 
board of his district, should carefully refrain 
from all political activity in connection with 
the election of school directors in his district 
except the casting of his ballot. 

Dr. Shaw: I move the adoption of this 
amendment. 

Seconded. Carried. 

Dr. Chambers: You adopted the second of 
our recommendations which should carry with 
it the repealing of one sentence in the Code. 
As it now stands the recommendation is that 
= following sentence be omitted from Section 
8b: 

Moreover, every teacher whose re-employ- 
ment is not intended should be given timely 
notice. 

In making the motion with regard to No. 2 
was the question of the repealing of that par- 
ticular sentence clearly understood? 

The President: It has been moved and sec- 
onded that the sentence be repealed. Carried. 

Dr. Shaw: The vote on the amendment re- 
garding married teachers makes it impossible 
to lay it upon the table. I understand there 
is nothing to prevent a motion to the effect 
that our commission study this problem and 
report at the next meeting. I move that the 
Commission be authorized to study this prob- 
lem and report at the next meeting. 

James C. Bay: Is it not possible to hand 
this problem over to some other committee? 
It is not a matter of right or wrong, but a 
matter of professional policy. I so move. 

Seconded. Motion lost. 

Dr. Shaw: Then I would move that the 
new president be authorized to appoint a 
special committee to study this problem. 

Seconded. Carried. 

Dr. Rowland: I move that the report of 
the Commission on Professional Ethics be 
approved with the exception of the omission. 

Seconded. Carried. 


11. Report of the Committee on Legisla- 
tion.—The President: We will now have the 
report of the Committee on Legislation by 
Superintendent Charles S. Davis. 

Supt. Davis: Page 54 is taken up with a 
review of the projects of the Committee. The 
second column enumerates five outstanding 
measures adopted by it. The second part re- 
affirms four measures that were in the report 
of last year. The next part of the program 
names three subjects that are now being 
studied for the purpose of legislation at a fu- 
ture time. The next long paragraph deals 
with tenure problems which have been well 
presented by Dr. Rowland. 

It is with much regret that your committee 
must report that the Former Teacher Aid Bill 
has been declared unconstitutional thus de- 
priving many needy and worthy former teach- 
ers of their sole independent source of sup- 
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port. The Committee has carefully considered 
the question but sees no way in this case to 
enact legislation that would help where help 
is so much needed. 

I understand that a move will be made to 
help in some other way but the Committee can 
not see any way to reach it through legislation. 

The Committee desires to express its appre- 
ciation to the Department of Public Instruction 
for its most helpful cooperation, to the School 
Directors’ Association for like cooperation, to 
the Governor for his constructive attitude on 
educational legislation, to the Educational 
Committees of both Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives for their courtesy and consideration 
and to all the members of both houses for their 
quite evident desire to enact legislation for 
the best interests of the children of the Com- 
monwealth. 

The President: You have heard this report. 
What shall be done with it? 

Member: I move that it be accepted. 

Seconded. Carried. 

12. Nomination of Officers: 
1. For President 
Francis B. Haas, Bloomsburg 
Joseph F. Noonan, Mahanoy City 
Rhys Powell, Scranton 
2. For Second Vice-President 
H. E. Gress, Lancaster 
Landis Tanger, Reading 
3. For Committee on Legislation 
John H. Adams, Pittsburgh 
A. P. Cope, Wilkes-Barre 
H. D. Freeland, Waynesburg 
Mary B. McAndrew, Carbondale 
Charles W. Potter, Montgomery 
B. B. Smith, Connellsville 
Holman White, Philadelphia 
4. For Committee on Resolutions 
Agnes C. Call, Chester 
Michael A. Dively, Altoona 
Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh 
Mrs. Mary S. McDonough, Scranton 
Sara P. Martin, Philadelphia 
Margaret B. Stetser, Chester 
5. For State Delegates to the Minneapolis 
Convention of the N. E. A. 
Robert J. Adams, Jr., Philadelphia 
Lester K. Ade, West Chester 
A. P. Akeley, Coudersport 
Charles A. Anderson, Brookville 
Glen Anderson, Beaver 
J. S. Anderson 
W. G. Anderson, Beaver 
J. F. Bailey, Pittsburgh 
E. R. Barclay, Huntingdon 
Jas. C. Bay, Easton 
P. D. Blair, Meadville 
O. Borman, Steelton 
W. L. Boughner 
Jessie C. Bowers, Harrisburg 
Martha E. Boyer, Philadelphia 
Martha Britton, Meadville 
Edwin C. Broome, Philadelphia 
J. F. Chapman, Indiana 
Cecil Coller 
John T. Connell, Butler 
A. P. Cope, Wilkes-Barre 
Oliver P. Cornman, Philadelphia 
D. J. Cray, Pittston 


Charles S. Davis, Steelton 

R. G. Dean, California 

R. G. Deevers, Pittsburgh 

L. E. DeLaney, Sayre 

Ralph S. Dewey, Corry 

M. A. Dively, Altoona 

H. W. Dodd, Allentown 

Walter Douthett, Darby 

S. E. Downs, Ardmore 

W. G. Dugan, Greensburg 

C. V. Erdley, Hollidaysburg 
Beatrice C. Farrell, Erie 
Samuel K. Faust, Bucks County 
Arthur W. Ferguson, Swarthmore 
E. Alma Fife, Pittsburgh 

M. G. Filler, Carlisle 

H. S. Fleck, Tyrone 

J. Thomas Fox, New Bloomfield 
Clyde Frankenfield, Northampton 
Levi P. Gilbert, Lansdowne 
Thomas Gilland, Donora 

C. H. Gordinier, Millersville 
Josephine Grainger, Allentown 
Nancy Grayson, Shippensburg 
C. C. Green, New Castle 

A. S. Gruver, Bethlehem 

M. C. Harner, Wilkinsburg 
Maud Harsha 

J. 8. Heiges, Shippensburg 

H. H. Henon, West View 
Harry V. Herlinger, Indiana 
Benjamin Herr, Lancaster 

A. M. Hinkle, Hershey 

Lloyd Hinkle, Bedford 

Calvin Hogg, Butler 

H. C. Horner, Allegheny County 
A. H. Howell, Honesdale 

L. C. Keefauver, Gettysburg 

J. S. Kinder 

Laura Kleefeld, Philadelphia 
Beulah Klein 

D. A. Kline, New Bloomfield 

C. S. Kniss, Juniata 

T. C. Knowles, Pottsville 

David Kraybill, Republic 

W. B. Kreider, East Greenville 
Robert E. Laramy, Altoona 

C. V. Long 

H. E. McConnell, Mercer 

Mrs. Mary S. McDonough, Scranton 
Frank McGill, Huntingdon 

W. H. MclIlhattan, Brookville 
Robert MacMillan, Philadelphia 
W. H. Martin, Wilkinsburg 
Margaret S. Meanor, Wilkinsburg 
Maude E. Millholland, Pittsburgh 
U. Grant Morgain, Clinton County 
James G. Morgan, Franklin 

R. G. Mowrey, Quincy 

A. B. Moyer, Downingtown 

H. C. Moyer, Lebanon 

E. C. Noyes, Pittsburgh 

F. W. Nyhart, Luzerne County 
H. U. Nyhart, Glen Lyon 

C. E. Plasterer, Emporium 

P. W. M. Pressel, Warren 

J. C. Prindle, Cambridge Springs 
Milton D. Proctor, Uniontown 

S. H. Replogle, Pittsburgh 

J. E. Roberts, Point Marion 

F. Glenn Rogers, Bellefonte 
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B. Frank Rosenberry, Pottstown 
Elworth Rowland, Cambria County 
Clara E. Schatz, Hazleton 
George Schilling 

Albert Schlegel, Red Lion 
David J. Schleicher, Fleetwood 
Walter E. Severance, Harrisburg 
Jacob B. Sheetz, Fayette County 
C. E. Shappell, Everett 

Willis R. Skillman, Kane 
Samuel J. Slawson, Johnstown 

C. C. Smith, Mount Union 

Ralph Smith, Lansdale 

R. K. Smith, Leisenring 

W. L. Smith, Pittsburgh 

J. W. Snyder, Slatington 

S. M. Stauffer, Hanover 

R. M. Steele, Clarion 

K. F. Sterrett, Monessen 
Margaret B. Stetser, Chester 

A. M. Stull, Cambria County 

J. W. Sweeney, St. Marys 
Landis Tanger, Reading 

R. B. Taylor, Norristown 

S. L. Topper, Greensburg 

W. P. Trostle, Clearfield 

S. P. Turnbach, Hazleton 

R. O. Umholtz, Schuylkill County 
H. R. Vanderslice, Woodlawn 
Jonas E. Wagner, Harrisburg 
Anna Walker, Philadelphia 

A. B. Wallize, Harrisburg 

A. M. Weaver, Williamsport 

H. B. Weaver, New Kensington 
Adelaide Welch, Allegheny County 
George M. Welch 

Mary Welsh 

Holman White, Philadelphia 
Emory G. Wolfe, Pittsburgh 
Carl W. Ziegler, Easton 

13. Invitations for the 1928 Convention of 
the P. S. E. A—Invitations were extended 
by Superintendent. Landis Tanger, Reading 
and Superintendent Samuel J. Slawson, Johns- 
town. Other invitations had been received 
from the Chambers of Commerce of Atlantic 
City and Philadelphia. 

14. New Business—(a) Proposed amend- 
ment to the constitution. The President: The 
Executive Council recommends that Section 1, 
Article VIII of the constitution be amended 
by changing the name of the High School 
Department to the Department of Secondary 
Education. On motion properly seconded the 
amendment was adopted. 

(b) Retirement System for the Association’s 
employes. On motion of Dr. Shaw, properly 
seconded, the House of Delegates authorized 
the new president to appoint a special com- 
mittee to study this subject and to report to 
that body one year hence. 

(c) N. E. A. State Director. Superinten- 
dent Charles E. Dickey, N. E. A. State Direc- 
tor for Pennsylvania, stated that his experi- 
ence on the N. E. A. Board of Directors had 
convinced him that we should change our 
policy of making our President ex officio 
State Director, thereby changing the personnel 
of our director each year, and that the Execu- 
tive Secretary should serve in that capacity. 
On motion of Dr. Shaw, properly seconded, the 
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Executive Secretary was elected N. E. A. 
State Director after the present President, 
Dr. Robb, has completed his term as Director. 

(d) Representation in the National Council 
of Teachers’ Retirement Systems. After citing 
the action of the Executive Council, p. 49 Sec- 
tion V of the official program to send H. H. 
Baish to represent the Association at the 
Boston meeting, Feb. 28 and 29, 1928, Dr. 
Shaw moved that the Executive Council elect 
an additional member, preferably the chairman 
of the Association’s Committee on Retirement 
Allowances to represent us at that meeting. 
Seconded. Carried. 


15. Adjournment.—At 5:45 P. M., there 
being no further new business to come before 
the House of Delegates, adjournment was made 
to meet at 9:30 A. M. the next day. 


Wednesday, A. M., December 29, 1927 


At 9:00 A. M. the concert band of Lancaster 
High Schools under the direction of E. A. List 
began a half-hour’s concert. 

As each delegate entered the auditorium he 
exchanged the coupon on his credentials card 
for an official ballot. 

At 9:45, President Robb called the House 
of Delegates to order and directed their atten- 
tion to page 24 of the official program. 

1. Report of the Public School Employes’ 
Retirement System.—Mr. Baish: After re- 
ferring to the synopsis of the annual report 
of the State School Employes’ Retirement 
System for the year ending June 30, 1927 as 
printed on pages 57 and 58 of the official pro- 
gram, he brought the report up to date, as 
follows: 

On December 1, 1927, the total active mem- 
bership in the Retirement System had reached 
66,037. The total receipts from all sources 
amounted to $64,353,090.13. The total amount 
paid for super-annuation retirement allow- 
ances was $2,688,787.14, and for disability re- 
tirement allowances $500,758.11. The total 
amount refunded to the members who had 
separated from school service was $4,105,- 
112.00. The net assets of the Retirement Sys- 
tem had reached $49,000,000.00. 

The members of the State School Employes’ 
Retirement Board deserve the highest com- 
mendations for the sound judgment they have 
shown in investing the funds of the Retirement 
System. It is no easy task to invest such a 
large amount of money as has been invested 
by the Retirement Board without incurring 
some losses. The funds of the Retirement 
System have thus far suffered no loss from 
unwise investments. 

The actuary has completed the investigation 
and valuation of the funds of the Retirement 
System for the year ending June 30, 1927, and 
his report states “that the Retirement Fund 
is in very fine condition and is rapidly reach- 
ing the period when no more contributions 
will be required by the State and local dis- 
tricts for State Annuity Reserve Fund No. 2.” 
However, the unaccumulated accrued liability 
of this Reserve Fund No. 2 is yet in excess of 
$30,000,000.00 and no amendments to the Re- 
tirement Law should be proposed that will add 
to this liability. 
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Up to June 30, 1927, the amounts due both 
State Annuity Reserve Fund No. 2 and Con- 
tingent Reserve Fund from the State had been 
paid in full. This was the second time since 
the establishment of the Retirement System 
that the full amount due from the State had 
been paid in full to date. 

He then gave the following report of the 
Dallas meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers’ Retirement Systems: 

The Secretary of the Pennsylvania School 
Employes’ Retirement System represented the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association at 
the meeting of the National Council of Teach- 
ers’ Retirement Systems which was held at 
Dallas, Texas, February 23, 24, 1927. 

This meeting was attended by representa- 
tives of twenty-one State-wide teachers’ re- 
tirement systems as well as by representatives 
of a number of city teachers’ retirement sys- 
tems. A number of members of the National 
Education Association Committee of 100 on 
Teachers’ Retirement Systems also: attended 
the meeting and participated in the discussions. 

One of the most important questions consid- 
ered at this meeting was that of reciprocal re- 
lations between State Teachers’ Retirement 
Systems. The following quotation from the 
report of this Committee on Reciprocal Rela- 
tions may be of interest. 

“Twenty-one States and the District of 
Columbia now have State-wide teachers’ retire- 
ment systems. The District of Columbia and 
the following thirteen States now allow some 
credit for service rendered outside the State: 
California, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, 
Maine, Michigan, Nevada, New Jersey, New 
York, North Dakota, Rhode Island, Vermont 
and Wisconsin. The following eight State- 
wide systems do not allow credit for service 
rendered outside the State: Arizona, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Montana, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Virginia. 

A careful study of the various state-wide 
Teachers’ Retirement Systems reveals such a 
difference in the plan of operation of the 
various systems that it 1s difficult to see how a 
satisfactory plan of reciprocal relations can 
be devised. An equitable plan of reciprocal 
relations would involve a transfer of the 
credits from one system to another when the 
teacher separates from school service in one 
State to enter school service in another State. 

Some retirement systems are operated on 
the cash disbursement plan, others on the actu- 
arial reserve plan. When a teacher separates 
from the service in a system operated under 
the cash disbursement plan there has been no 
reserve accumulated which can be transferred. 
Even among systems operated under the actu- 
arial reserve plan the conditions of retirement 
are so different that the reserve accumulated 
to the credit of the teacher in one system 
would not purchase the annuity authorized by 
another system. 

In retirement systems operated under the 
actuarial reserve plan the cost of the school 
service rendered prior to the establishment of 
the system becomes an accrued liability which 
is charged against the system and must be 
paid in order to assure the solvency of the 
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system. The actuary estimated the accrued 
liability of the Pennsylvania Retirement Sys- 
tem at the time of the establishment of the 
System on July 1st, 1919, at $60,000,000. 

The State-wide retirement systems ‘that are 
operated under the actuarial reserve plan are 
now in the arg of making u up their accrued 
liabilities caused by the cost of school service 
rendered prior to the establishment of their 
retirement systems. This is a slow, trouble- 
some and expensive experience and State legis- 
latures will hesitate to approve a plan for 
the transfer of reserves from one system to 
another until they can be assured that all 
systems are on a sound actuarial basis. 

Few persons will question the desirability 
of an equitable plan of reciprocal relations be- 
tween State Teachers’ Retirement Systems, 
but many will question the feasibility or even 
the wisdom of attempting to establish recip- 
rocal relations at the present time.” 

On motion, properly seconded, the reports 
were accepted. 

2. Report on the County Unit Plan of Or- 
ganization and Administration—Supt. M. S. 
Bentz read the report of his committee, printed 
on pages 60 and 61 and stated that one member 
was not in favor of the first recommendaticn, 
viz., that the county executive board be elected 
by the district directors assembled for a period 
of five years—one member to be elected each 
year. 

Dr. Sweeney: I move the adoption of the 
report as read. 

Seconded. Carried. 

3. Report of Committee on Retirement Al- 
lowances.—Dr. Oliver P. Cornman called atten- 
tion to the most essential items of his com- 
mittee’s report, page 56 of the official program 
and urged that no amendment be proposed to 
the Retirement Act for several sessions of the 
Legislature to come. 

Mr. E. C. Noyes: I move the report be 
accepted. 

Seconded. Carried. 

4. Unfinished Business.—(a) Relief Fund. 
Jessie Gray, Past President, spoke of the rul- 
ing of the Attorney General’s office whereby 
the Former Teacher Aid Bill was declared 
unconstitutional and of the need of some of 
the teachers who retired before the enactment 
of our retirement system. She moved that the 
needs of these teachers be very carefully in- 
vestigated by the Executive Council of 1928 
and that they be directed to give relief to 
the most needy within the limits of the budget 

Seconded. Carried. 

5. Election of Officers—The President 
called for corrections in the ballot and the 
following were made: 

1. W. Glenn Anderson instead of W. G. 

and Glen 

2. H.C. Horner instead of M. C. 

3. Anna Kleefeld instead of Laura 


The following candidates withdrew: 
Edwin C. Broome 
Francis B. Haas by Holman White 
Mrs. Mary S. McDonough 
H. U. Nyhart 
Landis Tanger 
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Dr. Hallett explained the method of pro- 
cedure and answered questions regarding the 
preferential ballot. He invited members to go 
to .Room 9 and watch the counting of the 
ballots. 

The President read the names of the Com- 
mittee of Tellers and called for twenty-five 
volunteers. 

6. Adjournment.—At 11:30 A. M. there 
being no further business, the 1927 House of 
Delegates adjourned sine die. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY, Executive Secretary 





BUSINESS SESSION OF THE P. S. E. A. 
Thursday Evening, December 29, 1927 


At the general session of the Association, 
Thursday evening in St. Paul’s Reformed 
Church the following business was transacted: 

1. Amendment to the Constitution.—The 
President stated that the House of Delegates, 
on the recommendation of the Executive Council 
had voted to amend Section 1, Article VIII 
of the constitution by changing the name of 
the High School Department to the Depart- 
ment of Secondary Education. On motion, 
properly seconded, the Association by unani- 
mous vote passed the amendment. 

2. Resolutions.—Charles R. Foster, chair- 
man of the Committee on Resolutions, pre- 
sented the following resolutions, which were 
adopted without a dissenting vote: 


1. Resolved, That we express our sincere 
appreciation to our retiring President, Dr. 
George D. Robb, to our Executive Secretary, 
Dr. J. Herbert Kelley, and to all those who 
have contributed to the success of the program 
at this meeting. We believe that the program 
this year has been exceptionally fine and is 
in keeping with the prestige of our great 
Association. We commend to the in-coming 
officers the desirability of keeping the program 
for this annual meeting upon a very high plane 
and to this end we recommend that the very 
best available talent to be found in our educa- 
tional ranks be brought to the meeting. 

2. Resolved, That it is the desire of the 
Association that the incoming officers and ex- 
ecutive council use every influence to enlarge 
the usefulness and character of the programs 
of the District Conventions of this Association. 
To insure larger attendance at these conven- 
tions, we recommend that every effort be made 
to establish the policy of having the schools 
dismissed for at least one day during the time 
of the meeting of these conventions in order 
that teachers may find it possible to attend. 

83. Resolved, That the Association reaffirms 
its position in favor of the enactment of legis- 
lation which will provide sane tenure for the 
teachers of the Commonwealth. 

4. Resolved, That we express our thanks 
and appreciation to the Legislature of 1927, to 
the Governor of the Commonwealth, Hon. John 
S. Fisher, and the State Superintendent of 
Schools, Dr. John A. H. Keith, for the in- 
creased appropriations to the public schools, 
state teachers colleges and state normal schools 
of the State, and also for the wise school legis- 
lation which was written into the fundamental 
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school laws of the State. Looking forward to 
the next session of the Legislature, we com- 
mend to these state officials the further con- 
sideration of additional appropriations and 
further legislation, in order that equality of 
opportunity for all the children of the Com- 
monwealth may be brought a little nearer 
realization. 

We pledge to the Governor of the Common- 
wealth and the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction the united influence and coopera- 
tive effort of this Association in any wise 
effort to further the cause of education in the 
Commonwealth. 

5. Resolved, That the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association go on record with other 
State Teachers Associations of the country in 
expressing disapproval of the observance in 
the schools of so called “special weeks” when 
the subject of the observance is a matter of 
regular school routine and instruction during 
every week of the scholastic year. 

6. Resolved, That we commend the action 
of the Commissioner of Education of the 
United States in planning a conference im- 
mediately preceding the meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence in Boston for 
the special purpose of considering the needs 
and opportunities offered for the preparation 
of teachers of rural schools in the United 
States, and that we authorize the President of 
this Association to send two representatives 
of the Association to attend this special con- 
ference. 

_ 7. Resolved, That the Association re-affirm 
its position in the matter of the establishment 
of a Federal Department of Education with a 
Secretary in the President’s Cabinet, and that 
we authorize the officers of the Association to 
cooperate in every legitimate way with the 
Legislative Committee of the National Educa- 
tion Sn - bring such legislation to 
a successful conclusion in the Congress 
United States. f - 

8. Resolved, That this Association endorse 
the Eight Million Dollar Bond Issue for the 
erection and equipment of buildings at the 
Pennsylvania State College. 

9. Resolved, That in view of the compara- 

tively brief existence of the School Employes 
Retirement System it shall be the policy of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association 
to oppose changes in the retirement plan until 
later actuarial surveys clearly show that 
amendments may be made without disturbing 
the sound financial basis upon which this sys- 
tem now rests. , 

10. Resolved, That we recommend that the 
Executive Council make a study and report a 
plan whereby the entire personnel of said 
council cannot be changed in any one year. 

_11._ Resolved, That we request the Execu- 
tive Council of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association to make a study and to re- 
port to the next annual meeting a plan for a 


more equitable geographical distribution of 
the delegation to the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

12. Resolved, That we express our deepest 
appreciation to the citizens of the City of Lan- 
caster, the Board of Public Education, the 
































? That ion to the Dictionary, 
HAVE YOU SEEN IT? nt, Textbook, and the Encyclopedia 
On Display at Boston N. E. A. Convention, February 25-March 1 
Booths 207 and 208 








COUN t iBRARY 6 Essen enTia CwroRMaT non | 


The Lincoin Library, always a vital center of interest at the Convention. 


Superintendents find constant 
satisfaction In its use 


The Lincoln Library of Essential Information 


THIS SINGLE VOLUME tells more and tells it more quickly than the average reference 
book of ten or more volumes. Aggressive educators everywhere are adopting it to solve the 
key problem of conserving time and energy, while increasing efficiency at the minimum cost. 


You are cordially invited to examine it 


“America’s Greatest Reference Work,” says Charles R. Skinner, former president of the N. E. A., 
commenting on The Lincoln Library. “It certainly ought to be in every room in our schools.” 


Over 200 ae for Los Angeles Schools 


Behind the ordering of these 200 copies lie two separate and 
distinct stories. 

The first is one of thoroughgoing investigation. The Purcftas- 
ing Committee combed the country for the most advantageous 
way of placing its reference book dollars. Fifty copies of The 
Lincoln Library appeared the best buy. 

The second story is one of tested value Enthusiasm for The 
Lincoln Library from teachers and pupils alike confirmed the 
committee’s judgment, and over 150 more copies were purchased. 


STUDENTS USE IT. This is the final test of value for any 
supplementary reference book. ‘“‘No one book is so much in de- 
mand by the students,” says Principal H. H. Cully of Glenville 
High School, Cleveland, quoting the school librarian. This is a 
typical report from teachers of the fourth grade up to, and 
including, the colleges. 


TEACHERS NEED IT. Like a compass to an airplane, in- 







12 Great 
Books In 
One Volume 


“A Supreme Triumph of Book 


Value Over Book Bulk” formation quickly available on demand is a necessity for every 

The Lincoln Library’s 2,174 pages cover, in efficient teacher. Many of them have long been searching for 

natural order, practical English, Literatures of such a helpful means of obtaining reliable source material, and 

he world, History of every country, Geography of recognize on sight the revolutionary advance which The Lincoln 
111 continents, Science, Mathematics, Economics Library represents. 

and Useful Arts, Government of the United SUPERINTENDENTS INSIST ON IT. “I would like to see it 

States and all other countries, Art, Education, in every rural school in this state.” “Every progressive teacher 


Biography of all ages, and numerous other sub- 
ects—22,000 topics—10,000 test questions—more 
an 800 beautiful and instructive illustrations 
wer 300 fact-rich tabulations—a marvelous index. 

For further information— 


MAIL THIS COUPON 3 


It will bring you, without obligation, a beautiful 32-page booklet telling 
ul more about The Lincoln Library and what it will do for you both per- 
mally and professionally. 

Whether you attend the Boston convention or not, by all means send 
this attractive booklet. You owe it to yourself and your profession to know 

out this one-volume work which is bringing such powerful aid to the twen- 
tieth-century revolution in teaching methods. 


THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 


Dept. P28, Lafayette Bidg. Buffalo, New York 


should endeavor to possess a copy of this work.” Scores of 
statements of this sort from state, county, district, and city su- 
perintendents mean only one thing—The Lincoln Library occupies 
a place of its own in the educational system of America. 


[roo oo -- -- - - --- 


1 THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 

: Lafayette Bldg., Dept. P28 Buffalo, N. Y. 

i Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation to me 

i please mail me your new illustrated booklet 
for describing The Lincoln Library of Essential In- 

i formation, the remarkable one-volume storehouse 

i of knowledge and reference. 

i 
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Superintendent of Schools, Mr. H. E. Gress, 
the Public Press, the Boy Scouts, the Girl 
Reserves, the teachers and pupils of the Lan- 
caster schools, and all others in the City of 
Lancaster who have aided in the success of 
the convention. 

Respectfully submitted, 


CHARLES R. Foster, Chairman 
FLoyp ATWELL 

M. S. BENTz 

AGNES C. CALL 

J. F. DERR 

C. H. GORDINIER 

L. F. Hess 

D. B. KRAYBILL 

Mrs. Mary McDoNoOUGH 
W. M. PEIRCE 

HoLMAN WHITE 


3. Results of the Election—The President 
requested the Executive Secretary to read the 
results of the preferential ballot as reported 
by Dr. George H. Hallett, who conducted the 
election. Before the results were read Rhys 
Powell, superintendent of schools, Scranton, 
addressed the chair, and, upon recognition, 
stated that in order to relieve the deadlock 
for the presidency he desired to withdraw. 
The vote of the House of Delegates for presi- 
dent was 

Joseph F. Noonan.......... 249 
RTE LOW 6:66 eens aes owes 249 


The results of the election are as follows: 
President, Joseph F. Noonan, Mahanoy City 
Second Vice-President, H. E. Gress, Lan- 
caster 
Committee on Legislation: 
John H. Adams, Pittsburgh 
A. P. Cope, Wilkes-Barre 
H. D. Freeland, Waynesburg 
Mary B. McAndrew, Carbondale 
Hglman White, Philadelphia 
Committee on Resolutions: 
Agnes C. Call, Chester 
Michael A. Dively, Altoona 
Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh 
Mrs. Mary S. McDonough, Scranton 
Sara P. Martin, Philadelphia 
Place of holding the 1928 Convention 
Reading 


N. E. A. State Delegates 


I. Officers of the Association 
Joseph F. Noonan, President, Mahanoy City 
George D. Robb, First Vice-President, Al- 
toona 
H. E. Gress, Second Vice-President, Lan- 


caster 

J. Herbert Kelley, Executive Secretary, Har- 
risburg 

M. S. Bentz, N. E. A. Committee on Reso- 
lutions, Ebensburg 

II. Presidents of Departments 

Mrs. Jessie B. Dotterer, Elkins Park 

H. D. Freeland, Superintendent, Waynes- 
burg 

W. J. Groschke, 2965 Poplar Street, Erie 

Weir C. Ketler, Grove City College, Grove 


City 
Roland T. MacLaren, 685 4th Ave., Williams- 
port 


February, 1928 


S. F. W. Morrison, Clearfield 

Carmon Ross, Doylestown 

Milton Roy, Asst. Supt. Bradford County, 
Towanda 

Charlotte Schmerker, 32 North 8th Street, 
Allentown 

Mrs. Grace E. Steadman, Mansfield 

A. D. Thomas, Superintendent, Hazleton 

III. Elected by the House of Delegates 

A. P. Akeley, Superintendent, Coudersport 

J. F. Bailey, 2200 Brighton Rd., Pittsburgh 

P. D. Blair, Superintendent, Meadville 

J. F. Chapman, Superintendent, Indiana 

R. G. Dean, California 

W. G. Dugan, Superintendent, Greensburg 

Beatrice C. Farrell, 988 E. 22nd St., Erie 

C. H. Gordinier, State Teachers College, 
Millersville 

A. S. Gruver, 702 7th Ave., Bethlehem 

H. C. Harner, 617 Hampton Ave., Wilkins- 


burg 

J. S. Heiges, State Teachers College, Ship- 
pensburg 

Benjamin Herr, 28 North Lime St., Lan- 
caster 


A. H. Howell, Superintendent, Honesdale 
Anna Kleefeld, 600 N. 34th St., Philadelphia 
D. a. = Superintendent, New Bloom- 
e 
David Kraybill, Superintendent, Republic 
Robert E. Laramy, Superintendent, Altoona 
Maude E. Millholland, 121 Newport Ave., 
Wilkinsburg 
F. W. Nyhart, 9 Oxford St., Wilkes-Barre 
F. Glenn Rogers, Superintendent, Nittany 
R. M. Steele, State Teachers College, Clarion 
Landis Tanger, Superintendent, Reading 
Anna Walker, 5732 Spruce St., Philadelphia 





P. S. E. A. OFFICERS FOR 1928 


President, Joseph F. Noonan, Mahanoy City 
First Vice-President, George D. Robb, Altoona 
Second Vice-President, H. E. Gress, Lancaster 


Legislative Committee 


A. Term expires Dec. 31, 1928 
John S. Carroll, Uniontown 
Charles S. Davis, Steelton 
John C. Diehl, Erie 
Lucy W. Glass, Harrisburg 
Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 
Carmon Ross, Doylestown 

B. Term expires Dec. 31, 1929 
John H. Adams, Pittsburgh 
A. P. Cope, Wilkes-Barre 
H. D. Freeland, Waynesburg 
Mary B. McAndrew, Carbondale 
Holman White, Philadelphia 


Resolutions Committee 


A. Term expires Dec. 31, 1928 
M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg 
J. F. Derr, Tamaqua 
C. H. Gordinier, Millersville 
L. F. Hess, Bethlehem 
W. M. Peirce, Ridgway 
Holman White, Philadelphia 
B. Term expires Dec. 31, 1929 
Agnes C. Call, Chester 
Michael A. Dively, Altoona 
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IMPROVE YOUR STENOGRAPHIC COURSE 


These books provide a complete course of instruction 


FIRST-YEAR COURSE 


Gregg Shorthand Manual................ $1.50 
Gree Bee . BURG c.0s eck dvvvivcvesece 1.20 


New Rational Typewriting, 1927 Edition 
CED cee vaweeneyceeeed einale exes 


EFFECTIVELY CORRELATED 


Effective though these texts are in themselves, they reach their full 
100 per cent efficiency only when the whole six are used together. 


Each has been planned to correlate with the others. 


perfectly. 


Every Gregg textbook is written by an experienced teacher. 
page is tested in actual classrooms before it appears in print. 
principle set forth has been proved over and over again. 


Now is the time to check up on your stenographic materials 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Rational Dictation (McNamara and Mar- 


oS eee, Peers eer ee ee $1.40 
Secretarial Studies, Revised 1928 Edition 

(SoRelle and Gregg)......-....eeeee 1.40 
Applied Business English & Correspond- 

ence (Hagar and SoRelle)........... 1.00 


SECOND-YEAR COURSE 


They dovetail 


Every 
Every 




















New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronto London 
Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh 7. Music 
Mrs. Mary S. McDonough, Scranton President, Mrs. Grace E. Steadman, 
Sara P. Martin, Philadelphia Mansfield 
Vice-Pres., Ralph F. Smith, Reading 
I. DEPARTMENTS Secretary, George A. Bryan, Carnegie 
8. Rural School 
1. Art — President, Milton Roy, Towanda 
President, Charlotte S. Schmerker, Al- Vice-Pres., Thomas Cromwell, West 
lentown Chester 
Vice-Pres., Anna Taylor, Reading Secretary, Martha Britton, Meadville 
Secretary, Mary Barrett, Pittston 9. Secondary Education 
2. County Superintendence President, S. F. W. Morrison, Clearfield 
President, H. D. Freeland, Waynesburg Vice-Pres., M. B. Horner, Washington 
Vice-Pres., B. M. Davis, Clarion Secretary, Laura Munson, Lancaster 
Secretary, I. D. App, Harrisburg 10. Supervising Principals 
3. District Superintendence President, Carmon Ross, Doylestown 
President, A. D. Thomas, Hazleton Vice-Pres., U. G. Palmer, Verona 
Vice-Pres., John C. Diehl, Erie Secretary, J. P. Runk, East McKeesport 
Secretary, Walter Geesey, Sunbury 11. Vocational Education and Practical Arts 
4. Graded School President, W. J. Groschke, Erie 
President, Roland T. MacLaren, Wil- Vice-Pres., Derle Hess, Northumberland 
liamsport Secretary, Anna J. Wessner, Allentown 
Vice-Pres.,Elmer G. Mallory, Mason- II. SECONDARY EDUCATION SECTIONS 
town 1. Classical 
; Secretary, Martha E. Boyer, Philadelphia President, Carl L. Cassell, Reading 
5. Higher Education Vice-Pres., Catherine P. Heckel, Scran- 
President, Weir C. Ketler, Grove City ton 
Vice-Pres., Francis B. Haas, Bloomsburg Secretary, Helen Mickulonic, Farrell 
Secretary, R. H. Rivenburg, Lewisburg 2. Commercial 
6. Kindergarten-Primary President, G. G. Hill, Indiana 
President, Mrs. Jessie B. Dotterer, El- Vice-Pres., C. S. Smith, Harrisburg 
kins Park Secretary, Carrie M. Holler, Reading 
Vice-Pres., Helen Purcell, Harrisburg 3. English 
Secretary, Aimee Whitemore, Pitts- President, Florence E. Beitenman, 
burgh Reading 
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Vice-Pres., Laura Munson, Lancaster 
Secretary, Dorothy Cathell, Abington 
4. Mathematics 
President, J. R. Henning, Wilkes-Barre 
Vice-Pres.,1. F. Siverling, Millersville 
Secretary, R. Y. Grube, Lancaster 
5. Science 
President, John A. Hollinger, Pittsburgh 
Vice-Pres., (to be appointed) 
Secretary, W. E. Ejickenberry, East 
Stroudsburg 
6. Social Studies 
President, M. W. Sloyer, Lancaster 
Vice-Pres., William Muthard, Coatesville 
Secretary, Marian V. Philips, Downing- 
town 
7. Pennsylvania Interscholastic Athletic As- 
sociation 
President, Charles S. Davis, Steelton 
Vice-Pres., J. F. Puderbaugh, Lock 
Haven 
Secretary, Wm. G. Moorhead, Harris- 


burg 
8. Small High Schools 
Chairman, Matilda Krebs, Johnstown 


III. HIGHER EDUCATION SECTIONS 
1. College Teachers of Education 
President, P. M. Harbold, Lancaster 
Vice-Pres., James Widdinson, Waynes- 
burg 
Secretary, C. C. Ellis, Huntingdon 
2. Pennsylvania Teacher Training Associa- 


tion 

President, Samuel B. Stayer, Millers- 
ville 

Vice-Pres., Thomas J. Breitweiser, East 
Stroudsburg 


Secretary, Irene Kramer, Slippery Rock 


IV. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
SECTIONS 
1. Agriculture 
President, A. E. Mack, Greensburg 
Vice-Pres., Charles Reiter, West Newton 
Secretary, John Howe, Pittsburgh 
2. Continuation Schools 
President, Caroline M. Reedy, Reading 
Vice-Pres., Mrs. Emily Holtzman, West 
Reading 
Secretary, Margaret Schmucker, Read- 
ing 
3. Home Economics 
President, Grace Godfrey, Philadelphia 
Vice-Pres., (not elected) 
Secretary, Gertrude Peabody, Philadel- 


phia 
4. Industrial Arts 
President, J. Lehn Kreider, Reading 
Vice-Pres., James E. Wagner, Johns- 
town 
Secretary, S. J. Conner, Woodlawn 


V. ROUND TABLES 
1. Council on Educational Method 

President, B. B. Smith, Connellsville 
Vice-Pres., Helen Davidson, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, E. W. Long, Jeannette 
Executive Committee: 

Jas. Butterwick, Philadelphia 

J. A. Nietz, Pittsburgh 

H. R. Vanderslice, Woodlawn 
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Carroll D. Champlin, State College 
Lucy L. W. Wilson, Philadelphia 
Educational and Vocational Guidance 
President, Charles G. Palmer, Philadel- 
phia 
Vice-Pres., Ray Huff, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, Ruth J. Woodruff, Philadel- 
phia 
3. Extension 
President, I. N. Riffle. McClellandtown 
Vice-Pres., J. F. Snyder, McKeesport 
Secretary, C. E. Zorger, Harrisburg 
4. Health Education 
President, M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg 
Vice-Pres., Guy C. Brosius, Lock Haven 
Secretary, Helena McCray, Harrisburg 
5. Library 
President, Maud Minster, Altoona 
Vice-Pres., Elizabeth Hoge, Johnstown 
Secretary, Esther Risser, Lancaster 
Executive Committee: 
Ethel Feagley, Chairman, Elkins Park 
Mary Foster, Honesdale 
Mary Anderson, Scranton 
Rena Carlson, Reading 
Margaret Mills, Upper Darby 
6. Modern Language 
President, L. L. Rockwell, Lewisburg 
Vice-Pres., Mary H. Morgan, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, Ida E. Warden, Harrisburg 
Pennsylvania Council of Geography 
President, Mabel Heberling, Allentown 
Vice-Pres., Elizabeth Herr, Lancaster 
Secretary, Mrs. Maud Strohecker, Read- 
ing 
8. Pennsylvania School Press Association 
President, Clyde F. Lytle, Kutztown 
Secretary, Rachel Turner, Harrisburg 
Executive Committee: 
Charles Troxell, Philadelphia 
Lambert Greenawalt, York 
Florence Beitenman, Reading 
Gertrude Turner, Abington 
Jean Rummel, New Castle 
Miriam Wendle, Williamsport 
Francis Mechlin, Pittsburgh 
9. Research 
President, LeRoy A. King, Philadelphia 
Vice-Pres., A. F. Kemp, Reading 


“ 


Secretary, Hannah Keiffer, Shippens- 
burg 
10. Special Education 
President, Pauline McQuillan, Pitts- 


burgh 
Vice-Pres., Kate Miller, Reading 
Secretary, Goldie Sweeney, York 
11. Visual Education 
President, W. L. Eikenberry, East 
Stroudsburg 
Vice-Pres.,S. O. Rorem, Lebanon 
Secretary, Blanche Ross, Mansfield 


P.S. E. A. REGISTRATION AT THE LAN- 
CASTER CONVENTION 


December 28 and 29, 1927 
Teachers, College and University.. 97 





Teachers, Normal School and 
Oe TION cig ke eee cats ose 45 

Teachers, High School ........... 221 

Teachers, Jr. High School........ 60 
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WANTED: Teachers for Vacation Work 
this Summer ~éq@771 200 to ‘500 a Month! 


b° you know that you can earn 
over $200 a month this coming 
summer? Do you know that after 
you qualify for this interesting posi- 
tion, you have the opportunity to go 
ahead to a bigger position with more 
income—and with bright prospects 
for permanent work? 

There are a few openings in a national 
organization in business twenty years 
for teachers of personality and edu- 
cation who are interested this summer 
in exchanging their usual profit- 
less leisure for a vacation of business 
experience and growing income. 








Teachers, Grade School........... 257 
Teachers, Rural School........... 15 
Teachers, Special Classes......... 69 
Teachers, Vocational ............. 46 
py a | es 12 
pS, eee 10 
Teachers, Kindergarten .......... 7 
Teachers, Physical Education..... 15 
Teachers, Unclassified ........... 266 
1120 
Principals, Supervising .......... 205 
Principals, Normal School and 
"MOMCMOP COMCRO® cnisdccic ccc cca 7 
Principals, High School.......... 118 
Principals, Jr. High School....... 32 
Principals, Elementary .......... 52 
Principals, Assistant ............ 24 
Principals, Continuation School.... 3 
Principals, Unclassified .......... 69 
510 
Superintendents, County ......... 42 
Superintendents, Assistant County. 64 
Superintendents, City ............ 30 
Superintendents, Assistant City... 5 
Superintendents, Boro ........... 49 
Superintendents, Township ....... 14 
—- 204 
Se a ae ae ae re 94 
Bookmen and Exhibitors ......... 53 
Department of Public Instruction.. 29 
Administrative Officers ........... 7 
FO Re ey OT Pee ae 22 
School Supply Agents............ 4 
SORE banat ote Ud os 6a petces a+ 14 
Directors of City Departments... . . 
Teacher Agency Representatives. . 4 
Research Workers ............... 5 
Retired Teachers ................ 6 
College Presidents .............. 6 
Deans of Instruction............. 7 
Deans of Education.............. 9 
OUBIE RO eke dhe dhs 05% Dae Cee 48 
— 315 
2149 


The 1927 registration shows an increase of 
21% over 1926. 





Teachers with normal school or col- 
lege training (and at least two years of 
teaching experience) are desired. 
This position gives an opportunity to 
travel, to be associated with congenial 
people, and the chance to make an 
income of from $200 to $500 a month. 
A thorough training is given to all 
those selected with a guaranteed in- 
come to start. Please give full infor- 
mation as to your age, education, ex- 
perience, and the time you can work 
this vacation, in your first letter. 
Address L. N. Grunder, Desk R, 
7016 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland. 


PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 

CLASSIFICATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 1926: 
27. Bulletin 27, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


NATIONAL HIGH ScHoOOL ORCHESTRA CAMP. 
National High School Orchestra Camp As- 
sociation, Joseph E. Maddy, Chairman, 
30x 31, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS AND CHILD DEVELOP- 
MENT. Number 8. Harvard Monographs 
in Education. By Stuart M. Stoke. Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
$1.00. 


CASTILE Soap. Monograph covering the origin, 
history and significance of the term. By 
R. W. Mitchell, chemist. Lockwood Brack- 
ett Company, Boston, Mass. 


THE PERSONNEL POLICIES OF PENNSYLVANIA 
DEPARTMENT STORES. Special Bulletin No. 
13. Department of Labor and Industry, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


THE STorRY OF VANILLA. Livermore and 
Knight Co., 42 Pine St., Providence, R. I. 


DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Eighty-fourth An- 
nual Report. Board of Education, De- 
troit, Mich. 


How To TEACH THRIFT. By Mary Schenk Pat- 
terson and Herbert Patterson. Harlow 
Publishing Company, Oklahoma City. $.35. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BIBLIOGRAPHIES. By Wal- 
ter S. Monroe and Ollie Asher. Bulletin 
No. 36, Bureau of Educational Research, 
College of Education, University of Ili- 
nois, Urbana, Ill. $.25. 


BLock PRINTING WITH Ivory Soap. Text and 
designs by Benjamin Miller. Procter and 
Gamble Company, Educational Depart- 
ment, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

THe SEVEN-YEAR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL IN 
Texas. By H. T. Manuel. University of 

(Turn to page 377) 



































Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers, We 
include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what 
books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books 


which they may never have the time to read. 


The following announcements, unless signed, do not 


purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to 


determine whether they wish to secure the 


A HANDBOOK OF CHILDREN’S LITERATURE; 
METHODS AND MATERIALS. By Emelyn E. 
Gardner and Eloise Ramsey. 354 pp. 
Scott, Foresman and Company. 

Every teacher of children’s literature, every 
school librarian, and every teacher of reading 
will find much of value in this, the newest 
book in the general field of children’s reading. 
Its chief usefulness of course will be as a text 
for classes or as a guide for the instructor 
in children’s literature, a subject that is stead- 
ily gaining in importance and one for which 
there have been few books published. The fact 
that this one is the result of actual experience 
in conducting such courses in normal schools 
and colleges has made it very suitable for this 
purpose. But it will be of service for study 
and reference for all persons interested in the 
subject of children’s books, for there is found 
here much material not conveniently available 
elsewhere. Especially worthy of mention are 
the chapters on “Children’s Interests and Lit- 
erature,” “Folk Literature,” “Illustrated Books 
for Children,” and the “Historical Summary.” 
Ninety pages of annotated bibliographies are 
helpful in book selection for home and school.— 
Helen A. Ganser. 


READING AND LITERATURE. Books One and Two. 
By Melvin E. Haggerty. World Book 
Company. $1.36 each. 

The selections given in this series have 
strong appeal for young readers and cover a 
wide range of human experience. There are 
stories, legends, humor, science, nature, sport, 
history grouped in units, each developing one 
general theme—Incident and Adventure, Men 
and Manners, Conquests in Science and the 
like. Each group of writings has a follow-up 
in which the student learns to measure values 
critically. Special exercises, new in form, 
train his judgment, appreciation and taste. 
Book lists on subjects similar in content to the 
selections used make it easy for the pupil to 
carry his reading beyond the pages of the 
book. 

Our HELLENIC Heritace. By H. R. James. 
Two volumes in one. The Macmillan 
Company. 

Volume one of this comprehensive discussion 
of Greek history and culture treats the great 
epics of the Fall of Troy and the Wanderings 
of Odysseus, and the history of the struggle 
with Persia. Volume two treats the glory and 
fall of Athens and the culture and learning of 
Greece as embodied in her philosophers, teach- 
ers, historians, orators and dramatists. The 


books. 


book is written in a scholarly but simple style. 
The history gives us those facts of Greek his- 
tory and letters which will give us a real ap- 
preciation of the Greek contribution to modern 
civilization. 
HicH ScHoot ADMINISTRATION. By Herbert 
H. Foster. The Century Company. $2.75. 
The book is designed to serve as a textbook 
in university and training school courses in 
school administration and as a manual for 
secondary school principals. The content is 
most helpful and practical. Turning the pages, 
one finds a good discussion of supervising visi- 
tation, the procedure leading up to the visit 
and succeeding it; an analysis of types of 
teachers and the worth of each type; the pur- 
pose of student government; high school fin- 
ances. Much attention is given to the prob- 
lems of the small high school. The book con- 
tains problems for class discussion, diagrams 
and charts. 


MAKING CITIZENS OF THE MENTALLY LIMITED. 
A Curriculum for the Special Class. By 
Helen Davis Whipple. Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 

This book is most complete in its discussion 
of the training of the mentally limited. The 
daily program, character training and citi- 
zenship training are followed by definite, direct 
discussions of the needs and methods to be 
considered in teaching the various branches 
of the curriculum. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


American Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York City: 
PRINCIPLES OF BOOKKEEPING AND BUSINESS, 
Advanced Course. By Charles E. Bow- 
man and Atlee L. Percy. 


Bruce Publishing Company, 30 Church Street, 
New York City: 
AUTOMOTIVE ESSENTIALS. By Ray F. Kuns. 
$1.92. 


Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 

WILDERNESS ADVENTURES. By William Ly- 
man Underwood. $.80. 

WorRKBOOK FOR GRADE III. To Accompany 
the Buckingham-Osburn Searchlight 
Arithmetics, Book One. By B. R. Buck- 
ingham and W. J. Osburn. $.36. 


D. C. Heath and Company, 231-245 West 39th 
Street, New York City: 
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Its time Now 


_Next Summer / 
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to think about 


Plan now to make the most of next summer. © 
To use your vacation as a stepping-stone to bigger ao 
things. Earn as much or more than the classroom 
can pay you...and develop your own abilities in a 
business way. To every school man who owns a car, 
Compton offers a handsome summer income and a 
training that will send you back to the classroom better equipped to succeec. “" your chosen profession ... or ready 
for a business career with us if you choose. 


This book “Selling—and Success”— FREE 


Many teachers who have joined this organization of men and women have made the Compton-plan a yearly vaca- 
tion program. Others have stepped into permanent executive positions with us. And to help you...to give you 
all the facts and opportunities of our summer-plan, we have summarized our experience in a new book “Selling 
—and Success.” We will gladly send you a copy free. With it come the details of Compton’s summer-plan and 
our offer to you. 


Training ... Profit... Travel 


Send for your copy of ‘‘Selling—and Success” today. Find out now what you, with your car, can earn this summer. 
Plan now. Here is a healthful, profitable, outdoor vacation for you... plus a training upon which you can build 
a substantial future. Your work will be enjoyable. No experience is required. You will present Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia—the modern encyclopedia standard—to teachers or schools. Compton’s, nationally advertised, uni- 






early this year. 





versally accepted, gives you prestige and enviable opportunity. Write us today...territories are being assigned 


FE. COMPTON & CO) Se.cmer. . cucaco. ui. 
e e & e 53W.OAKST. - CHICAGO, ILL. 











AMERICA IN THE MAKING. Part One—Found- 


ing the Nation. By Charles E. Chadsey, 


Louis Weinberg and Chester F. Miller. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, 
Boston, Mass.: 
STONE’S SILENT READING. Book VI. By Clar- 
ence R. Stone. $.96. 


The Macmillan Company, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City: 
THE GOLDEN TRUMPETS. By Blanche Jen- 
nings Thompson. 
StupyY-GuIDE TESTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 
— One and Two. By M. J. Storm- 
zand. 


South-Western Publishing Company, Cincin- 
‘ nati, Ohio: 
GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING. By Ernest H. 
y Crabbe and Clay D. Slinker. 
20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRITING. By D. 
D. Lessenberry and Elizabeth A. Jevon. 
JUNIOR BUSINESS PRACTICE SET, containing 


h Incoming Vouchers, Stationery, Office 
es Sales Ticket Book and Check 
ook. 


PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 
(From page 375) 
Texas Bulletin No. 2732. University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas. 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK. Report 
of the’ President and of the Treasurer, 
1927. 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


ScHooL Directory, PIKE COUNTY. 1927-28. 
Office of the County Superintendent of 
Schools, Milford, Pa. 


DIRECTORY OF TEACHERS AND DIRECTORS. LAW- 
RENCE COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1927-28. 
Office of the County Superintendent of 
Schools, New Castle, Pa. 


SuRVEY VIII oF THE DEPARTMENT OF INSTRUC- 
TION OF THE NORRISTOWN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
H. O. Dietrich, Superintendent of Schools, 
Norristown, Pa. 


REPORT OF SHEFFIELD TOWNSHIP SCHOOL DIs- 
TRICT, WARREN COUNTY. Chester H. 
Barnes, supervising principal, Sheffield, 
Pa. 














JoHN A. H. KerrH, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, and Charles R. Foster, 
Principal State Teachers College at Indiana 
gave the principal addresses at the dedication 
of the Garfield Junior High School at Johns- 
town on November 28, 1927. The approximate 
cost of construction and equipment of the 
building was $881,000. 


HENRY SuzzALLo, chairman of the board of 
trustees of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, has been appointed 
visiting Carnegie professor of international 
relations in Europe by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. Dr. Suzzallo’s 
work in Europe will be in the interest of intel- 
lectual understanding. 


WILLIAM MATHER LEWIS, president of La- 
fayette College, made the address at the dedica- 
tion of the Thaddeus Stevens Junior High 
School at Williamsport on December 9. Charles 
Lose and F. W. Robbins, former city super- 
intendent of schools, were on the program. 


FreD LEWIS PATTEE, for thirty-three years 
a member of the English faculty at Pennsyl- 
vania State College, has been granted leave of 
absence for the remainder of the year. He 
has gone to Florida where he will write a 
history of American literature from 1790 to 
1870. 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis has given Drexel In- 
stitute an engineering building which will be 
erected at a cost of between $250,000 and 
$500,000. 


WILLIAM M. DaAvipsoNn, superintendent of 
the schools of Pittsburgh since 1914, was 
unanimously re-elected January 3, 1928, for 
a term of six years at an annual salary of 
$15,000. At the same meeting the Board of 
Education re-elected the three associate super- 
intendents: Ben G. Graham, F. M. Leavitt 
and R. M. Sherrard. They advanced Ben G. 
Graham to the rank of first associate superin- 
tendent, the position held by Charles R. Foster, 
who resigned last spring to take the princi- 
palship of the State Teachers College at In- 
diana, Pa. 


WILLIAM FLETCHER RUSSELL will be inaugu- 
rated dean of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity on April 10, 1928. On April 10 and 
11 a national conference will be held there 
to consider the present condition of American 
education. This date is also the occasion of 
the annual homecoming of Teachers College 
Alumni. 


JoHN H. EISENHAUER, co-principal of the 
Reading High School, Reading has been ap- 
pointed Associate Professor of Education at 
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Bucknell University and director of the Sum- 
mer School and Extension Work. Mr. Eisen- 
hauer will begin his new work in June. 


RALPH WIEST SCHLOSSER succeeded H. K. 
Ober as president of Elizabethtown College 
on January 1, 1928. Mr. Schlosser was for- 
merly dean of the college. Dr. Ober resigned 
his duties as president to do other work. 
A. C. Bougher is the dean in the new admin- 
istration. 


DEAN GERALD WENDT of the School of Chem- 
istry and Physics, Pennsylvania State College 
has offered his resignation to be effective July, 
1928. He will become director of the newly 
founded Battelle Memorial Institute for scien- 
tific and industrial research at Columbus, Ohio. 


ESTHER HUBER, seventeen-year-old student 
at Rothsville High School, is the champion 
pie baker in Lancaster County. Miss Huber 
has won two first and two second prizes in this 
most delectable feminine art. 


Witt GRANT CHAMBERS, dean of the School 
of Education and director of the Summer Ses- 
sion at The Pennsylvania State College, has 
been granted sabbatical leave of absence by 
the trustees of the College. He and Mrs. 
Chambers sailed January 7 from New York 
on the S. S. Resolute for a tour of the world. 
They will visit southern Europe and return 
in late May via the Panama Canal. 


R. A. Baum, superintendent of the Oil City 
schools, has successfully used the radio-wire 
assembly system for school work. On Decem- 
ber 9 from his office in the Senior High School 
he spoke to the students of the South Side 
Junior High School as they sat in their re- 
spective rooms, on matters of interest in school 
work. For the first time the students listened 
to a program without assembling in the audi- 
torium. After Superintendent Baum’s talk 
the remainder of the program given by pupils 
of the school, was broadcast from the Station 
WLBW, which had been linked up _ with 
the equipment in the various rooms. The 
possibilities of the use of the radio in connec- 
tion with school work have barely been 
touched. 


JANE CHAPMAN, secretary for a number of 
years in the office of the Superintendent of 
Schools of Allegheny County, has resigned to 
become assistant manager of the Pittsburgh 
office of the National Teachers Agency. She 
will begin her new work February 1. 


Pau. C. TRIMBLE, formerly with Houghton 
Mifflin Company in Western Pennsylvania, 1s 
now associated with L. E. Magers, general 
organizer for “The Classroom Teacher, Inc.,” 
104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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The 
PENN-HARRIS 


HARRISBURG, PA, 
BARRY J. HARKINS, MGR 





tourists the year ‘round. 


Direction 








HH ARRISBURG—the capita] of Pennsylvania, on 
the William Penn Highway, adjacent to many 
points of historic and scenic interest, is attractive to i 


The Penn-Harris, opposite the Capitol Building, is 
the tourist’s cheice for eomfort and convenience, 400 
rooms—moderate rates—garage accommodations. 


ai | 








United Hotels Company of America | J 














G 
Correct in form. Perfect in exe- 
oderate prices. Ask for 





loan of Portfolio of samples. tooth extraction. Dentists nowadays are 


HAUSLER & CO. 


9% mrss using MU-COL, and recommending it to pa- 
~M%i 327 Eye St. N.E., Washington, D.C-| Comes in handy powder form; dis- 
solves quickly in warm water; makes solution 
any strength desired; pleasant tasting, cool- 
ing and soothing. Even ulcerated conditions 
are relieved. Write us for recent letter from 


tients. 








GET ON “UNCLE SAM’S” PAY ROLL 


TEACHER’S OPPORTUNITY 
$1140 to $3300 A YEAR 
Many U. S. Government jobs obtain- 
able. Experience usually unnecessary. 
Write today sure for free 32-page 
book with list of positions and full 
particulars telling how to get a 


position. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
No connection with U. 8. Gov. 







a user. 








Teeth Extracted? 


Cuties. Ties them the nates’ OU need suffer no bad after-effects following : 


D dable Hygi 
M U ai Cc Oo L aang Semten™ —_ 


The MU-COL Company 
166 E. Tupper Street Buffalo, N. Y. 





At Druggists 35c, 60c, $1.20 or iy | 


‘ree sample to teachers 




















Dept. A-320 Rochester, N. Y. 





WitBpurR W. Evans of Philadelphia, bass- 
baritone, won men’s first prize in the Atwater 
Kent national radio audition contest on De- 
cember 10. Agnes Davis of Denver, lyric so- 
prano, won the women’s first prize. They each 
will receive $5,000, a gold decoration and two 
years’ tuition in a conservatory of music. - 


WILLIAM CLARK HELMBOLD of Philadelphia, 
now a senior at Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 
was chosen Pennsylvania’s Rhodes Scholar at 
Oxford University. Mr. Helmbold is especi- 
ally interested in music and the classics. A 
student at Swarthmore College, Holbrook M. 
MacNeille, was chosen as the New Jersey 
Rhodes Scholar. 


A. M. Ku.Lp, superintendent of schools in 
Montgomery County, has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of West Chester 
State Teachers College. 


A. M. Linpsay, 1706 State Street, Harris- 
burg, a teacher in the John Harris High 
School, has retired after fifty years’ teaching 
in Pennsylvania schools. Mr. Lindsay has 
taught in the Steelton High School, Steelton, 
and in the Technical High School, Harrisburg. 


THE Darby High School was dedicated on 
December 15. The new building, which cost 
approximately $250,000, is connected with the 
old High School by a three-floor corridor, mak- 
ing possible the use of the combined unit as a 
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Senior-Junior High School. John A. H. Keith, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
made the dedicatory address. Walter R. Dout- 
hett is superintendent of schools and Mrs. 
Walter R. Douthett is president of the Darby 
Home and School Association. 


Music is receiving due attention in the Sun- 
bury Public Schools. “Song Night” was ob- 
served by the Parent-Teachers Association 
with a dramatized program in which the dif- 
ferent ward schools and the classes of the 
high school were represented. “The Magic 
Nutcracker,” a Christmas operetta, was given 
in the high school auditorium on December 15 
and 16. The Sunbury High School Band gave a 
concert in the auditorium on December 12. 


THE Pennsylvania W. C. T. U. through its 
department of International Relations offers 
to loan civics and history teachers a set of 
lantern slides dealing with the League of 
Nations and the World Court. A typewritten 
lecture accompanies the set. The only cost 
will be transportation charge. Apply to Mrs. 
Berthalee Broyles, 399 E. Foster Ave., State 
College, Pa. 


THE late Dr. C. E. L. Keen, formerly presi- 
dent of the Harrisburg School Board, left 
$1,000 to be placed in a fund, the interest 
to help some student completing the last two 
years of his college course. 


THE Neffsville Consolidated Junior High 
School in Lancaster County was destroyed by 
fire on January 2. The loss is placed at 
$200,000. 


THE Brownsville School, a new two-story 
frame, stone and cement structure, burned to 
the ground on January 6 at 11:30 A. M. One 
hundred twenty-five children obeying fire drill 
signals marched out safely. The loss is ap- 
proximately $150,000. 


THE Board of Education of Johnstown has 
put out an interesting booklet on “The Public 
Schools, the Pride of the City of Johnstown.” 
Cuts of the buildings add to its interest. 


Penn State Educator, Vol. I, No. 1, made its 
debut in December. It is the magazine of the 
School of Education of Pennsylvania State 
College. Will Grant Chambers is dean of the 
School of Education. 


WirH the January, 1928 issue the English 
Journal, 6705 Yale Ave., Chicago, Ill., began 
to appear in two editions—the first educational 
magazine to adopt such a policy. The regular 
edition will be devoted to the work of the 
senior and junior high schools and the “Col- 
lege Edition” to English in higher education. 


THE results of the election of the school 
employe representatives on the Retirement 
Board for the term bginning January 1, 1928, 
indicate that of 30,727 ballots cast Lucy W. 
Glass received 26,718 votes. Mary B. McAn- 
drew, the other nominee, declined as announced 
in the September JOURNAL, received 3,487 votes, 
132 votes were scattered and 390 ballots were 
defective. 


February, 1928 


THE tendency among city boards of educa- 
tion is to reduce the number of standing com- 
mittees or to abolish them, according to W. S. 
Deffenbaugh of the United States Bureau of 
Education. The following extract from a city 
school survey report prepared within the past 
few years indicates the general attitude of 
authorities on city school administration in 
regard to standing committees: 

“The practice of school boards appointing 
standing subcommittees to whom various ex- 
ecutive and technical functions may be dele- 
gated is now happily passing away throughout 
the country. There are various reasons for 
the disappearance of such subcommittees to 
school boards, but two of them are so im- 
portant that they must be mentioned. 

“First, many of the duties assigned to stand- 
ing subcommittees are technical; as, for ex- 
ample, the duties of a committee on textbooks 
and supplies, or of a committee on school hy- 
giene, or of a superintending committee, or of a 
committee on buildings and grounds. . . . 

_ “Second, by assigning technical and execu- 
tive functions to standing subcommittees, the 
board deprives itself of the leadership required 
in the discharge of those functions. . . .” 


THOSE schools of Cambria County which are 
enrolled in the Junior Red Cross have accepted 
the responsibility of furnishing a room in the 
Johnstown hospital for crippled children. 


ANTIOCH College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, has 
received a gift of the necessary funds for a 
new science building to cost from $200,000 to 
$300,000 from C. F. Kettering, vice-president 
and chief engineer of the General Motors Com- 
pany. An anonymous gift of $25,000 toward 
a new gymnasium has been made. 


Stupy of age grade tables in the elementary 
schools of Jefferson County shows 1,253 pupils 
under age, 5,507 of normal age and 2,888 over 
age. The age grade table enables the teacher 
to focus special attention on this over age 
group. 


KENNETT SQUARE, Lock Haven, Punxsu- 
tawney and Souderton are the Pennsylvania 
towns to which the Harmon Foundation grant- 
ed playground appropriations in 1927. 


CERTAIN colleges are affiliated with the Har- 
mon Foundation in that seniors, juniors and 
graduate students in these schools are eligible 
to the Foundation’s student loan fund. The 
following are the Pennsylvania colleges: Buck- 
nell University, Lewisburg; Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia; University of Pennsylvania 
Medical School, Philadelphia; and Dickinson 
College, Carlisle. 


THE World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations will shortly open a drive for a ten 
million dollar fund to put the work of the 
Federation on an enduring basis. One of its 
chief objectives will be the removal of illiteracy. 


THe East McKeesport Junior High School 
addition was dedicated on December 16. Lee 
L. Driver of the Rural Service Bureau of the 
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Try These On Your Encyclopedia 


Here are the latest facts regarding three important subjects. These last-minute facts are typi- 
cal of the accuracy with which hundreds of subjects are brought strictly to date in the 1927 
Compton's. Any encyclopedia actually revised during 1927 will contain this information. 


SULPHUR: The United States now Se ones TELEVISION: A recent 


gets 99 per cent of its supply from Texas. 
Until recently nearly all of our sulphur 
came from Sicily and Louisiana. 


claimed 110,000 square miles. 


square miles} now belongs to Newfound- development —a process of 
land. Up until a short time ago Quebec transmitting moving pic- 


tures by radio or by wire, 


NOTE: Our Revision Editor has prepared a very valuable booklet on encyclopedia 
revision, containing an extensive list of important subjects requiring recent 
revision, which will enable you in a few minutes to test any encyclopedia on its 
up-to-dateness, We shall be glad to send you a copy. Just use the coupon below. 


When you go to an encyclopedia for information you must 


know that it is right. 


In the selection of an encyclopedia you must first, of 
course, satisfy yourself of its interest value, its general use- 
fulness, its accuracy and comprehensiveness. After you 


have satisfied yourself on these points, 
just as paramount a factor is the matter 
ofup-to-dateness. Youhavearighttoex- 
pect thatany encyclopedia you purchase 
is up-to-date at the time of purchase. 

You have no time to dig through a 
dozen miscellaneous “annuals.” You 
must expect accurate, last-minute facts 
from your encyclopedia itself. If you 
find it antiquated in certain instances, 
you must doubt the finality of every- 
thing in it. Every encyclopedia offered 
you should be subjected to a critical 
checking of recent events. 


Remember This About Compton's 
To save time and effort—and to make 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


for certainty—no other encyclopedia can serve you as 


surely as Compton's. For Compton's is the only encyclopedia 


ough revisions, so 
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July 1, 1927, was another red-letter day in the annals 
of Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia, for it marked 
its Eighth complete revision. The Compton's you pur- 
chase now is revised in every detail up to that date 


1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 





that is kept continuously up-to-date by frequent and thor- 


the purchaser knows that he can rely 


on it for the latest facts in all departments of knowledge. 


Acthe request of several prominent book experts the Revision 
Editor of Compton's has prepared a most interesting booklet 
which deals with the revision of encyclopedias in general, and 
includes a comprehensive list of important subjects requiring 
recent revision. We shall be glad to send you a copy free if 
you desire it. It is an accurate gauge by which you can judge 
any encyclopedia. Invaluable on any Superin- 

tendent’s or Teacher's desk. Just tear o 

and send in che coupon below 





derstand that this does 
4 obligate me in any way. 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School 


Journal 





\\ F.E.Compton 

i} & Company 

\ 4 1000 N. Dearborn 

\ \ Street, Chicago, Ill. 
| Gentlemen: Please 
send me Free of all charge 

0 your valuable booklet on 
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Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 
made the dedicatory address. 


Four Pennsylvania schools have applied for 
the special Decennial Certificate of the Junior 
Red Cross to be awarded to American schools 
which can show a continuous membership in 
the organization from the beginning just after 
the War, ten years ago. They are: Allentown 
School, Fairfield Primary School, Branch Val- 
ley School of Bucks County and Thorndale 
Intermediate School. 


ALLEGHENY County passed the following 
bond issues at the November election: South 
Fayette Township, North Versailles Township, 
Mifflln Township, Glassport, Pitcairn, Cora- 
opolis. 


GREENWOOD Township, Clearfield County 
passed a bond issue for a consolidated school. 


CUMBERLAND Valley Township, Bedford 
County passed a bond issue for $30,000 for a 
consolidated school. 


East Pikeland Township, Chester County 
passed a bond issue for a consolidated school. 


West Beaver Township, Snyder County 
passed a bond issue for a consolidated school. 


THE following new schools have been com- 
pleted: 


Bradford County: 


LeRoy Township—Pike Township Joint 
——— School, dedicated December 
1 


Granville Centre, two-room consolidated 
school, dedicated December 14 

Rome Township, seven-room consolidated 
school, dedicated December 14 

Windham Township consolidated school 


Warren County: 
Conewago Township, four-room consoli- 
dated school 
Pittsfield Township, three-room consoli- 
dated school at Garland 
Carbon County: 
Kidder Township, first consolidated school 
in the county at Hickory Run 


Necro History Week will be observed Febru- 
ary 5-11 under the direction of the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History. For 
further information write to C. G. Woodson, 
oo 1538 Ninth St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 


THE University of Pennsylvania will erect 
a building for classroom practice in connec- 
tion with its school of education at an expense 
of $1,500,000. 


AT the annual meeting in January of the 
Philadelphia Board of Education, all the asso- 
ciate and district superintendents were reap- 
pointed. Dr. Edwin C. Broome, superinten- 
dent, is now serving a four-year term, which 
does not expire for two years. 
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February, 1928 


NECROLOGY 


Elizabeth Mahon, principal of the Spring- 
field Central School in Delaware County, died 
at the Chester Hospital on December 11, 1927, 
after an illness of three weeks. 


George W. Hull, from 1874 to 1921 a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Millersville State 
Teachers College, died at his home in Harris- 
burg on January 9, aged seventy-five years. 


M. Lillian Ross, supervisor of music in the 
Ridley Park Public Schools, died recently. She 
had been associated with the Ridley Park 
schools for one year. 


Roy W. Honsberger, chemistry teacher and 
coach in the Monessen High School, Monessen, 
died on December 29, 1927. 


Margaret E. Vaughan, a teacher in the 
schools of East Pike Run Township, died at 
the home of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Vaughan, California, Pa., on January 23, 
1927, aged twenty-two years. Miss Vaughan 
was a member of the 1924 class at the Cali- 
fornia State Normal School. 


Arthur William Dunn, director of the 
American Junior Red Cross, died on November 
15, 1927 aged fifty-nine years. Mr. Dunn 
spoke at the Scranton Convention of the P. S. 
E. A. in December, 1925. 


William E. Shellenberger, for fifty years a 
teacher in the schools of Pennsylvania and 
for nineteen years a teacher in the grade and 
high schools of Farrell, Pa., died at his home, 
1146 Fruit Avenue, Farrell, December 17. 

Mr. Shellenberger came to Farrell in 1908 
as high school principal. Under his regime, 
that high school was changed from a three-year 
school to a first grade high school. As an in- 
structor and friend of pupils, he was extremely 
popular. His willingness to encourage and 
help and his understanding sympathy with 
the problems of boys and girls marked him as 
outstanding in his chosen field of endeavor. 


Resolutions 


WHEREAS, The Farrell Branch of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association has 
learned with deep regret of the death of Mr. 
William E. Shellenberger and desires to ex- 
press its sincere sorrow in the great loss of 
our teacher and friend, and 


WHEREAS, Mr. Shellenberger, as teacher and 
friend, has given his utmost in nineteen years 
of service in the Farrell Public and High 
Schools to extend and to strengthen the activi- 
ties and to promote the welfare of this group, 

Be it resolved, That in this bereavement this 
group has lost an able and wise counselor, and 
an unselfish and self-sacrificing friend and 
teacher. A man whose services have been of 
inestimable value, and one who has been 2 
conscientious and helpful friend. A man who 
was of a friendly disposition, courteous, char- 
itable, thoughtful and of strict integrity and 
kindly manners. A man whose personal rela- 
tions with this group and with his associates 
were always genial and cordial; thus he en- 
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Nea Women Teachers 
eel iiliiimadtia 
Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long —with congenial teacher companions—see new 


places, meet new people=in a work that capitalizes your teaching experience and offers unusual 
financial return? 


One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a nation-wide organization, will 
have openings for nearly 100 women teachers this spring and summer. These positions are paying 


other teachers from 
$200 TO $400 A MONTH 


haw ts must have had two years college or normal school training, teaching experience, good health, and must have 
ambition, energy, “drive,” and individuality, with the courage to say— “If she can do it, so can I.” In your first letter give 
age, education, experience, date when your school closes, and number of weeks you can work. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. (Established 1893) Dept. B-39 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 





———— 
sahiemreieenialians 

















The Old (45 year) Reliable Agency wt LA R K & B R E W E R 


For Better Positions in Public and Private Schools and in Colleges (requiring A. M. or better). 
Service of Six Successful Agencies for one permanent membership. 
New York—Flatiron Bldg. Chicago—Lyon Healy Bldg. Minneapolis—Globe Bldg. 
Pittsburgh—Jenkins Arcade Kansas City—N. Y. Life Bldg. Spokane, Wash.—Chamb. Comm. Bldg. 
































TEACHERS AGENCY 1c 
FISK 28 East Jackson “pete CHICAGO 
American College Bureau, Straus Bldg., College Work Only 


; - The work of the FISK TEACHERS AGENCY covers a period of forty years 
of service. Visit our Booth, No. 156, at the meeting of the Department of Superintendence at Boston. 


February 25-March 4 



































THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS’ AGENCY RIDER TEACHERS AGENCY 
WILLIAM K. YOCUM, Manager : 
~ ’ Rider Bidg., Trenton, N. J. 
402-3 Title Annex Building BALTIMORE, MD. Commercial Teachers for Public and Private Schools, 
r- Norma . oo18 an Olieges. ealings on en- 
ae se os as pe wer pinch — ior cote ot alee tial. Free Registration. Bell Phone, 8159. 
peer A a W. R. MURPHY, Mgr. — Distinctive Service 












































REMOVAL 
About February Ist the Philadelphia Inter-State Dairy Council will move to larger quarters 
Teachers are invited to visit the new offices to avail themselves of our personal consult- 
ing service and material exhibits in arranging their nutrition or health dramatic program. 
New address: PHILADELPHIA INTER-STATE DAIRY COUNCIL 
The Flint Building, 219 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















joyed the respect and the esteem of every one 
with whom he came in contact. And be it 





Resolved, That this group give expression 
to feelings of heartfelt sympathy and most sin- 
Resolved. That the members of the Farrell cere condolence to his family in their sad be- 
Branch of the Pennsylvania State Education eavement. 


Association and especially those of the Farrell 
High School Faculty who have long been inti- 
mately associated with Mr. Shellenberger, feel 
a sense of profound loss and sorrow. And be 
it further 


W. W. Irwin, Superintendent of Schools 
Q. G. Vincent, Principal of High School 
Mrs. L. B. Perrine 

E. M. Mixer 

Esther Zentz 
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Secretarial Science. 





PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 


“New — Buildings for Beckley College 
on Fort Washington, Harrisburg, Pa. 


The following courses are offered: State Accredited Commercial Teacher Training; Accoun- 
tancy, Public Auditing, Taxes; Business Administration and Industrial Management; Real Estate, 
Conveyancing, Insurance; Advertising, Sales, Sales Managing; Foreign Trade and Transportation; 


Admission requirements, high school graduation 


February, 1928 























ALERT TEACHERS OBSERVE 


The Alert Teacher will observe with interest 
in our columns 


A Good Speech by the Big Chief 
Page 333 
*” * * 
When Shadows Laugh 
Page 337, col. 2 
na * * 
Pro Magistro Latino 
Page 344, col. 2 
a 
Old Black Joe Passed Bouquets 
Page 348, col. 2 
. 2 eR 
Not Mouth Organs, Harmonicas! 
Page 357 
* * + 
Resolutions in December 
Page 370, col. 1 
*x* * * 
Honors 
Page 379, col. 1 





CALENDAR 


February 7—Association of School Board Sec- 

retaries, Harrisburg 

8, 9—State School Directors Association, 
Harrisburg 

12-18—National Drama Week 

20-25—-Library Institute, Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia 

23-25—International Council for the Edu- 


cation of Exceptional Children, King 
Edward Hotel, Toronto, Canada 
23-25—National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation, Boston, Mass. 
25-March 1—Department of Superinten- 
dence of the N. E. A., Boston, Mass. 
March 2—Pennsylvania Day 
5-10—Progressive Education Association 
Conference, Hotel Commodore, New 
York City 
9, 10—Northeastern Convention District, 
P. 8S. E. A., East Stroudsburg 
9, 10—Southern Convention District, P. 
S. E. A., Gettysburg 
16, 17—Fourth Annual Junior High 
School Conference, New York Univer- 
sity, New York City 
21-24—-Schoolmen’s Week Sessions and 
Southern Convention District, P. S. 
E. A., University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 
April 6 and April 20—Arbor and Bird Days 
16-20—Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference, Stevens Hotei, Chicago 
21—Western Convention District of P. S. 
E. A., Schenley High School, Pitts- 
burgh 
July 1-6—National Education Association, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
July 9-August 18—Linguistic Institute, Lin- 
guistic Society of America, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. 


November 7, 8, 9—Educational Congress, Har- 
risburg 
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Plan, this Year, to take 














America’s Lake 
‘ P Louise 
‘‘Vacation Classic’’ 


From the 
ituxurtious 
Pack all your vacation ideals into Chateau 
one glorious trip. See Banff the 
magnificent, enthroned above the 


ent cag = ae Sn Ban Castle in the air’ is Banff Springs 

spectacular Bow \ alley. Dine, fi Hotel,looking down across the valley, 

dance, play among the Smartest looking up to breath-taking peaks, 

and the Greatest of og? conti- looking around on every imaginable 
musement 

nents. Motor to Lake | ouise, amusemen 


luxurious Chateau sitting beside 
the most glorious picture in all 
the world. Take the inspiring 
‘600 miles of Alps” journey to 
Vancouver; the 165 mile day- 
time cruise on lovely Puget 
Sound, stopping at Victoria, a 
smiling bit of real England. And, 
while so near, give yourself that 
amazing 2,000 mile cruise to the 
roof of the world and back—land 
»f midnight suns and gold rushes 
~Alaska! All in the hospitality 
ind luxury of Canadian Pacific 























trains, hotels, ships. At no more Victoria Here's the Princess Kathleen entering 
mg A lative ree Victoria's beautiful harbor. On one 
ost than a less stimu ative, rec- ide, the impressive Parliament Build- 
reative, soul-expansive vacation. ings, on the other, ivy-clad Empress 
CU) 3egin dreaming about it, now. ms, Hotel, set in sunken rose gardens 
Ne 
ee or write for fascinating booklets, comparative costs, etc., to 


_. WILLIAMS, 338 Sev AVE., PITTSBURGH, PA 


World’s Greatest 


7 — am Pacific Se 








~ 





Weekly sailings during May, 
June, 


Dudley Crafts Watson 
For art lovers. 

Prof. Arthur Beatty 
A literary tour of England 


Language-Culture tours 
Foreign language practice. 
College Humor 
A college-age group 
Journalism tour 
News here 
Henry Purmort Eames 
lor music lovers 
Leonard Richmond 
Land of the 


Mrs. 
Mediterranean in Spring 


Guild houseparties on wheels 
expense tours starting every week 
during the 
the 
Send for illustrated literature 


7 
Collegiate Tours 


July, August, 1928 


SPECIAL PARTIES 


and there 


Midnight Sun. 
James Larnard Ferguson 
DOMESTIC TOURS 
all 


summer of 1928 visit 


of West 





Wonderland the 





Same? 


He, «amen 
ae 


o@ 


} 
Ti 


... @ house-party vacation 


To Europe all expenses 5385 


Up the gang plank—down with care and 
worry—we're off for a cruise of summer seas! 
Gay life on shipboard, healthful sports, sleep 
that goes down as deep as the seaweed and 
stays there eight hours! 


Nowhere can you find such joyous hours as 


the week which bridges the new world and the old! 


Rakish-.red sails in the harbor at Cherbourg. ..through 
Normandy to Paris! Days and nights of joyous frivolity 

sightseeing. . .shopping 

southern France...Avignon... Nice 
On to Genoa...Pisa...Rome! And north- 
ward to Florence... Venice. We pinch ourselves to make 
sure we're alive! Onto Milan Stresa, and then through 
the Rhone valley to Lake Geneva, Montreux, Lausanne 
Paris once more. Then Cherbourg—and the boat for home! 


Then through 
Monte Carlo! 


Choose the itinerary you prefer from 69 fascinating Col- 
legiate Tours offered for the 1928 season. Write for free 
illustrated booklet. 








Art Crafts 
Art CRAFTS GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU GU ILD TRA\ EL BU REAL 
sie peri iti areca ee daniae 500 N. Dearsorn Sr., Cuicaco, ILt. 
Gentlemen: I am interested a NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 
house-party vacation trip to: 
EUROPE ——— — . . , 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK GUILD TRA\ EL BL REAL 
WONDERLAND OF THE WEST 134 Monument Circuit INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
ALASKA 
[_] CALIFORNIA GUILD TRAVEL STUDIOS, Inc. 
[ ] CANADIAN ROCKIES a hee : é 
New Prister Hore. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 




































